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THE WAR. 


N Fase accounts confirm, on the whole, the original re- 
port of the great Russian victory in Armenia. The 
Turks themselves admit the capture of a part of Mouka- 
Tak’s army, and the heavy losses of the rest. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has, however, avoided the danger of being 
shut up in Kars; and, if Turkish accounts may be trusted, 
he was lately in communication with the fortress, which will 
be at once invested by the enemy. Any number of men in 
excess of the necessary garrison would be, as at Metz, a 
source of weakness and danyer. If a Russian force is in- 
terposed between Kars and Erzeroum, it may be difficult 
to withdraw the remnant of the army ; and in any case 
Movxutar will probably for an indefinite time be too weak 
to meet the Russians in the field. It is said indeed 
that reinforcements have been forwarded from Erzeroum 
and Batoum; but it may be doubted whether the 
Turkish Government can dispose of any reserves ex- 
cept by weakening important positions. The Grand 
Duke Micuazt is perhaps now strong enough to spare 
a force for the reduction of Batoum, though it has suc- 
cessfully resisted former attacks. The approach of winter 
furnishes the best hope of a respite from farther disasters ; 
and it may now be assumed that the blockade of Kars 
will be maintained when active operations have become 
impossible. There is little satisfaction in the knowledge 
that the defeat might have been avoided by the exercise of 
ordinary prudence. The Turkish Commander-in-Chief per- 
sisted in holding a position far too extensive for his force 
against an enemy with double his number of men, and with 
a still greater preponderance of artillery. His confidence 
in the quality of his troops was justified by the obstinate 
resistance wkich they offered ; but the result of the struggle 
might have been foreseen. If Movukurtar had retired further 
into the interior, the enemy could not have reached him 
without leaving the garrison of Karsintherear. It is pro- 
bable that the early*successes of the campaign, though 
they never amounted to a decisive victory, may have pro- 
duced in the minds of the Turkish generals a false impres- 
sion of their superiority. 

The Russians not unnaturally 
in Bulgaria the triumph which has been achieved by their 
Asiatic army. It may be questioned whether the siege works 
which are ostensibly constructed by General TopLEBEN are 
intended for any serious purpose. Isolated attacks on 
different parts of the defences are from time to time re- 
pelled by the Turks; but it is doubtful whether any 
contests of this kind materially affect the probabilities of a 
successful siege. The report that General GourKo has 
intercepted the communications between Plevna and 
Orkanye is probably premature, or not yet literally true. 
Telegraphic messages from the camp still reach Con- 
stantinople ; and some attempts to intercept convoys on 
the road have been a ay though it is uncertain 
whether considerable supplies have lately reached the camp. 
Deserters who from time to time reach the Russian lines 
concur in the statement that the Turkish army is scantily 
supplied with provisions; and ammunition must be at 
least as difficult to convey as food. The Turks have no 
cavalry force which can hold General Gourko in check; 
and, even if he confines himself to the task of breaking up 
roads and bridges, he will almost certainly be able to pre- 

ent the arrival of large or frequent convoys. A ing 
{oa doubtful statement of some recent deserters, there are 
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more than a hundred thousand men in the camp at Plevna. 


If the numbers given are even approximately accurate, 
the consumption of food must be enormous. The en- 
thusiastic partisans who write to English journals from 
the Russian head-quarters announce as certain the 
attainment of some brilliant success before the end of 
October. As the CommanpER-IN-Cuter has judiciously for- 
bidden Correspondents to go to the front, the information 
supplied to English newspapers is necessarily second-hand. 
It is easy to understand that Osman PasHa may be 
starved out if he remains at Plevna; but the alter- 
native of a retreat on Sofia seems not to have been 
taken into consideration by the devotees of Russia. It is 
possible that Osman may wait till all approaches and means 
of retreat are cut off, as in the investments of Metz and 
Paris ; but, if the road to Sofia is still for any purpose open, 
it would seem that he may evade an investment by the 
simple process of evacuating his position. General GourKko 
and his cavalry could offer no opposition to 80,000 or 
100,000 men resolved to force their way out; and it is not 
understood that any considerable force of Russian infantry 
and artillery has been moved to the rear of Plevna. Osman 
has rendered great service to his Government by creating 
a fortress, and by holding it for three months against all 
the efforts of the Russians. If he were now to retreat, 
he would leave behind him only an accumulation cf 
earthworks which would be almost valueless to the 
enemy. 

It seems that Suneman Pasna, after the success of his 
intrigues for the chief command on the Danube, practically 
acquiesces in the expectant and defensive policy of his pre- 
decessor. He may perhaps have satisfied himself that 
Meuemert Aut judged rightly in holding the Russian line 
to be unassailable with any reasonable prospect of success. 
It is probably the most urgent duty of the Turkish general 
to place Rustchuk and Rasgrad in a state of defence; and 
experience shows that the army which assumes the offen- 
sive fights at a disadvantage. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to rely on the judgment or loyalty of a general who, in con- 
cert, as it is believed, with an unscrupulous Court favourite, 
refused to relieve Plevna or to reinforce Menemer ALI, 
while he sacrificed, for no intelligible purpose, some thou- 
sands of the best troops in the Turkish army. It is fair 
to admit that competent critics approve of SuLzman 
Pasna’s recent movements. General ZIMMERMANN was 
threatening his rear and the Varna railway by an ad- 
vance from the Dobrudscha. SvuLeiman has consequently 
changed his front, so that his lines now extend from east 
to west, in a position where he can operate at pleasure either 
against the CzarRewiTCH or in the direction of Varna. His 
obscure successor in the Shipka Pass continues at intervals 
to exchange cannon-shots with the enemy ; but winter has 
already begun in the Balkans, and probably both comba- 
tants will for some months be content with their actual 
positions. The interest of the campaign has for the time 
its centre at Plevna. If the hopes of the Russians. are 
gratified by the capture of Osman Pasua and his army, 
they will almost certainly prosecute operations in the 
winter. Suxemian, if he were left alone by the destruc- 
tion of Osman’s army, would find it necessary to retire from 
his advanced position ; and in that event the Russian army 
might at once proceed to invest the principal fortresses, or 
perhaps to mask them and to advance at once towards 
Adrianople. A great victory would bring the Servians 
into the field, and open their country for the passage of a 
Russian army. It is difficult to judge from conflicting 
statements whether the country will supply _suilicieus 
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forage for horses and cattle at a season when the state of 
the roads impedes the transit of heavy convoys. The Times’ 
Correspondent at the Russian head-quarters reports that 
the horses are up to their knees in fodder, where some of 
his colleagues who are less zealous for the cause of Russia 
have seen only fields trampled into barrenness. 

Since fortune began to incline against the Turks, the 
previous tendency to exaggerate their successes has been ex- 
changed for undue depreciation. Before the war commenced, 
it was expected that, after encountering some difficulty in 
crossing the Danube, the invading army would either at 
once form the siege of the fortresses, or march upon 
Adrianople. When no opposition was offered to the passage 
of the river, and when Nicopolis and Tirnova were taken 
without a struggle, it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
before the end of the summer the Russians would be 
able to dictate terms of peace to a vanquished or 
unresisting opponent. Since that time the Russians 
have not gained a foot of ground, nor have they 
begun one of the impending sieges. The Russian Govern- 
ment has been fofced to appeal to the Roumanians and 
Servians, and it has brought into the field a large part 
of its reserves, including the Imperial Guard. Before 
the defeat of Mouxnrar, the struggle both in Europe 
and Asia had been conducted on equal terms; and even 
now it would be premature to assume that the efforts of 
Turkey are exhausted. A writer in the Times has lately 
compiled an elaborate statement of the resources of both 
belligerents, with the conclusion that Turkey can still rely 
on an ample supply of recruits, but that anotber campaign 
will involve grave financial difficulties. It has never 
been doubted that Russia can reckon on an unlimited 
supply of men; and the credit of a great Empire will 
survive the demands of two or three campaigns. The in- 
vader can afford to persist in his enterprise ; but it is not 
yet known whether the Porte will have the means of re- 
sistance. Of all conjectures the wildest takes ihe form of 
rumours of mediation, and of overtures on the part of 
England which can scarcely have been made when the 
Government must have known that they would be re- 
jected with scorn. That the Turks should attempt to 
obtain a peace by direct negotiation is one degree less 
improbable; but, even if the Surran and his courtiers 
waver, the population is not yet disposed to yield. 


FRANCE. 


tp a day new rumoursare floated as to the intentions 
of the Marsuat, but all agree in assuming that he will 
insist on the present Cabinet meeting the Chamber. The 
Ministers themselves may be very willing to remain, in the 
hope that at the coming elections, which will determine the 
future composition of the Senate, they may retrieve the 
defeat which they have recently sustained. But it is very 
natural that the MarsHat should wish them not to bend at 
resent before the storm they have raised. That they 
leet raised a storm, that they promised him victory and 
have led him to defeat, must be obvious even to the Presi- 
pent. It is true that he lives in the bosom of a narrow 
clique, that he hears little and reads less of what is 
disagreeable to him, and that he has a very high 
opinion of his own sagacity and of the cause which 
he defends. But still he must see that he has 
put himself in the hands of men who undertook to coerce 
France for him and have failed to doso. If his enemies 
cannot teach him anything, his friends must be more in- 
structive; and it is from his friends that the bitterest re- 
proaches addressed to him . The Clerical party 
complain that they have been betrayed into a blander by 
the Ministry, and have awakened jealousy instead of 
securing influence. The Legitimists protest that they have 
nothing to do with a poor, shabby, personal power with. 
out principles or without prestige, like that of a temporary 
President. The Bonapartists think that it is very hard 
on them that their machinery should have been employed 
by persons who do not understand how it really ought to 
be worked; and So to the Marsuat that for 
a proper election of the indisputable Bonapartist type a 
state of siege is indispensable. As the Marsnat thus 
finds himself blamed and abused on all hands, he 
asks that those who got him into the scra 
should personally explain why they have done what 
they have constantly told him must be done if 
France was to be saved. They ought, he very 
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properly thinks, to tell their story for him and for them- 
selves to the Chamber. What is to happen when this pre- 
liminary step has been taken is a matter of doubt, and of 
all men the Marsuat is probably the least ready with an 
answer. It is said that he intends to ask for an immediate 
dissolution, and to collect taxes without the authority of 
the Assembly. That he could get the Senate to agree toa 
new dissolution is exceedingly improbable ; and, if he ven- 


_ tured on collecting taxes not sanctioned by the Constitu- 


tion, he would so flagrantly violate the law that he could 
not stop there. If he sets up asa Dictator, he must play 
the part to the end; and he has neither the character 
nor the means to play it. It is also said that 
he will make a direct appeal to the nation, and ask it 
whether it’ wishes him to remain President or not. 
As such a step is entirely beyond the bounds of the Consti- 
tution, this would be only another way of offering to be 
a Dictator ; and to assure the desired result he must use the 
means which a Dictatorship implies. 


No one believes that he is prepared to make anything 
like the usual pronunciamiento of the usual Spanish general ; 
and in his perplexity he may hope that the coming elections 
will farnish him with an opportunity of coming to a 
decision that will not be discreditable to him. If these 


| elections show that the Senate will for the future be 


strongly Conservative, the Marsnat will probably try to 
go on governing as long as he can, and as nearly within 
the bounds of the Constitution as he can, on the 
principles of personal government. If the elections. 
foreshow a Republican gain in the Senate, he must 
either govern with a Republican Ministry or he must 
resign ; and, if those who surround him, or are dependent 
on him, would leave him free to act, he has every reason 
to prefer resigning. As the coming elections may exercise 
such an important influence on the whole politics of 
France, both parties are straining every nerve to obtain 
success. The Duke of Broctiz has been removing more 
and more juges de paix by batches; and M. pr Fourrou 
has stimulated the prefects to do their utmost, and to 
prolong the reign of terror as resolutely as they can. The 
Republicans are subscribing, organizing, calculating, re- 
sisting, and urging to resistance. They have some strong 
points in their favour. They have been victorious in the 
recent struggle, and one victory tends to assure another. 
The future senatorial electors are composed, not only of 
members of the General Councils, but of those of the 
Councils of Arrondissement, and territorial influence counts 
less in the choice of Councillors of the humbler order. 
Then, again, of the seventy-three Senators whose election 
will be virtually determined by the elections for the Coun- 
cils, only eighteen belong to the Republican party. The 
Republicans have thus few seats, as it happens, to lose, 
and many to win. And a comparatively small gain would 
be sufficient. If they could but hold their own seats and 
win a quarter of the seats of their opponents, they would 
have a majority in the Senate in 1879. It is true that it 
is very hard for them to win in these local elections, for 
ordinarily the members of the General Councils at any rate 
are selected from the class of men with a social standing 
which is mostly allied with Conservatism. But it may be 
doubted whether the opposition to the Republic will now be 
as strenuous and determined among men of this class as the 
Government until recently confidently calculated it would be. 
The leading Orleanist journal has ventured to declare 
that, according to Orleanist principles, the will of the 
nation, having been dulypronounced by the Parliamentary 
elections, must be respected ; nor is it very improbable that 
some of the prefects and other tools of the Government 
may calculate that it would be wise not to make the black 
list of their illegalities too long in view of the approaching 
action of a Republican Assembly, and may consider it 
prudent to carry out the injunction to be tyrannical in a 
half-hearted and time-serving spirit. 

Whatever point in present French politics we are dis- 
cussing, we are always brought round to the manner in 
which the Government conducted the late Parliamentary 
elections. A Co: ent of the Times who has recently 
travelled through France, and has inquired very diligently 
and with apparent impartiality into the subject, has 
related the pitiful story of how illegality was heaped 
on illegality and oppression on oppression. In the remoter 
ublicans were treated as the enemies 
of . All that the police could do to harry them, all 
that calumny could do to degrade them, and all that lies 
and manceuvres could do to outwit them, was done without 
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stint and without remorse on behalf of the favoured 
persons whom the Marsuat called “ My candidates.” The 
Chamber cannot pass over such insults to its dignity and 
such injustice to those who have commissioned it to repre- 
sentthem. It will not, it may be hoped, fall into the error 
of wholesale invalidation. But in flagrant cases it owes it 
to itself and to France to pursue and disclose the full his- 
tory of what has happened. Moderate Conservatives are 
inclined to a Ministry of conciliation ; but no Ministry can 
secure a majority in the Chamber which has not the power to 
sweep away the whole set of tools whom the Government has 
recently employed, and the determination to punish those 
whose offences have been very numerous and very serious. 
The Marsnat might be willing to come to terms with the 
Left Centre, but he has pledged himself to stand by those 
who did his bidding. The least the Republican party can 
ask is that the administrative staff shall be brought Back 
to the state in which the Duke of Broctie and M. pe 
Fovrtou found it; and for the Mérsuat to concede this 
would be for him to desert thousands of persons who have 
had his solemn assurance that he would not desert them. 
Between France and peace there stands a whole army of 
prefects and sub-prefects, and juges de paix and mayors 
and schoolmasters, and countless minor people who 
have been put into office to do dirty work, and have 
done it. They were hired to break the law, and they 
broke it under the guarantee of an indemnity from the 
Marswat. The Marswat cannot make his guarantee good 
without assuming a Dictatorship. As it usually happens, 
he has three courses before him and only three. He may 
uphold his instruments by overthrowing the Constitution 
and appealing to force; or he may throw over bis instru- 
ments and try to work with a moderate Liberal Ministry ; 
or he may resign, and comfort his instruments by the 
thought that, if they fall, he falls with them. No one can 
pretend to say now which course he will ultimately adopt. 
But, so far as conjecture is admissible, the strongest prob- 
ability seems to be in favour of his choosing the third 
course, and retiring from the contest which he so wantonly 
provoked. 


ITALY AND ITS ARMY. 


Italian War Mrnistrer has increased the Army 
Estimates on the ground of extraordinary circum. 
stances. The administrative arrangements of Italy are not 
a fit subject of foreign criticism ; but a reasonable curiosity 
is excited by the allegation that there is an extraordinary 
demand for military expenditure. The Italian army is more 
than capable of maintaining order at home, even if there 
were any prospect of disturbance. It must therefore be 
supposed that the Government thinks it necessary to pro- 
vide against some external contingency. Any reference 
to war, or to armed force, naturally suggests the thought 
of the unfortunate Eastern question; but the Italian 
Government originally deprecated the war, and it has 
since shown no desire to engage in a wanton interference. 
Vague rumours of designs on the Adriatic provinces of 
Austria have long since subsided; nor, indeed, has there 
been any opening for territorial aggression since it became 
certain that Austria would be neutral in the struggle be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. It is understood that Signor 
Crispt in his informal mission to Vienna received assurances 
of the friendly feelings with which Italy is regarded by the 
Austrian Government and nation. It is not a little re- 
markable that in ten or eleven years an animosity which 
had been felt for more than one generation should have 
entirely disappeared with its cause. The Austrians feel 
that they are rather strengthened than weakened by their 
withdrawal from Italy ; and it happened that their national 
pride was not offended by a political concession which fol- 
lowed immediately on victories achieved both by sea and by 
land. As the Italians have no design of quarrelling either 
with Austria or with Turkey, the circumstances which 
justify or demand an increase of the army are not only 
extraordinary, but mysterious. There can be no doubt 
that Italy is on the most friendly terms with Germany, 
inasmuch as both Powers have on one important question 
a common feeling. 

France only remains to be considered; and it might 
have been supposed that the result of the elections had 
finally removed any alarm which might have been felt by 
the most timid and suspicious of Italian politicians. It is 
highly improbable that Marshal MacMatoy would, even if 


the country had responded favourably to his appeal, have 
risked his position and popularity by a wanton attack on 
Italy. For the first time in recent history, the French 
nation is both professedly and really devoted to the cause 
of peace. The great majority of the people wished for 
peace when, a quarter of a century ago, the Prince-Presi- 
DENT assured them that their object was identical with the 
Empire. In 1870 the last plebiscite affirmed the same 
conviction, though unfortunately the Emperor misunder- 
stood the meaning of the popular sanction of his system 
and his dynasty. There was nevertheless always a vocifer- . 
ous section of the community, belonging to different 
parties, which affected to prefer military glory to wealth 
and safety. The enemies of the Empire, including both the 
extreme Republicans and those who shared the opinions of 
M. Turers, incessantly denounced the acquiescence of the 
French Government in the unity of Italy and of Germany. 
The fatal enterprise which overthrew the dynasty was 
undertaken in deference to an apparent popular clamour. 
The German war put an end to many pretences and 
delusions; and since its close the Government has con- 
stantly declared, with the approval of the nation, that 
for an indefinite time ambitious enterprises must be 
suspended. Even the prophets of national enmity concur 
with more reasonable pcliticians in recommending the 
maintenance of peace, if oniy as a preparation for 
revenge to be exacted at some distant time. A portion 
of the more fanatical clergy formed the only exception to 
the pacific feelings and resolutions of Frenchmen. Since 
the priesthood was reduced by the great Revolution to a 
condition of poverty and social depression, it has gradually, 
and now finally, transferred its centre of patriotism from 
France to Rome. An ordained peasant who has at home 
neither wholesome excitement nor prospects of rising 
in the world finds for himself the ideal which human 
nature demands in the aggrandizemeut of the Church. 
Gallican doctrines have disappeared with the aristocratic 
hierarchy by which they were devised and cultivated ; and 
no Catholic enthusiast would now hesitate to sacrifice the 
welfare of his country for the benefit of the Pore. If the 
French clergy were politically supreme, there would be 
imminent danger of a war with Italy, undertaken for the 
exclusive benefit of the Holy See. For such extraordinary 
circumstances it would well become an Italian Minister to 
provide; but the contingency has not occurred, nor is it 
likely to occur. 

The most positive and definite conclusion to be deduced 
from the late election is that Ultramontanism is powerless 
in France. The Bonapartists, who form the strongest 
section of the Conservative party, scarcely affected to 
court the favour of the clergy; and Marshal MacManon 
himself, on the eve of the election, publicly repudiated the 
charge of yielding to sacerdotal influence. The Legiti- 
mists are more closely allied with the priests; but few 
among them would, even if they could, engage in a crusade 
for the restoration of the Popr’s temporal power. The Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, thought it expedient to pub- 
lish, and sometimes to exaggerate, their antagonism to the 
clergy. As they will in all probability control the govern- 
ment within a few weeks or months, their policy is to be 
principally regarded by foreign nations which have dealings 
with France. They may perhaps agree with M. Tuiers 
in preferring French interests to a hundred constitutions 
and a hundred religions; but they would be much more 
likely to dethrone the Pops, if he still retained his 
dominions, than to aid in his restoration. For reasons 
which are not exactly the same, both Germany and France © 
are eager to support Italy in resistance to the pretensions 
of the Church. ‘lhe impending vacancy of the Papal chair, 
though it may reqnire vigilance on the part of Italian 
Ministers, certainly threatens no danger to their Govern- 
ment. It is even doubtful whether they are deeply in- 
terested in the choice between a fanatical churchman of the 
school of Pius IX. and a practical man of the world. It 
would be easier to negotiate with a statesman than with a 
bigot ; but, on the other hand, the Papacy would be 
weakened by a feeble imitation of the present Porz’s theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical extra neces. 

It is, on the whole, probable that the Italian Government 
wished to increase the army for reasons of professional con- 
venience or efficiency, and that the allegation of extraordi- 
nary circumstances 1s a mere form used to deprecate oppo- 
sition. There is some force in the argument that the army 
isa school of Italian unity, and, for the Southern conscripts, 
of civilization. A young rustic from Sicily or the Abruzzi, 
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who has perhaps never heard of the more distant pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, learns to recognize the martial 
superiority of the Piedmontese and the cultivation of the 
Tuscans. When he retarns home, he has learned valuable 
lessons of decency and of obedience, and possibly he may 
have even acquired the rudiments of the arts of reading 
and writing. It might perhaps be desirable to pass the 
great mass of the population through the ranks, if only 
armies and their appendages were not extremely expensive. 
The Italians have, since the establishment of the mon- 
archy, not yet succeeded in rolling the stone of the 
financial deficiency to the summit where they might 
safely rest. Their taxation is heavy, though the 
price paid for independence and liberty may not be 
too high. The burdens on the Northern and Central 
provinces are aggravated by the difficulty of exacting pro- 
portionate contributions from the population of the former 
kingdom of Naples. The Southern peasantry perhaps still 
cling to the memory of the Boursons, who never troubled 
their subjects with innovation or improvement. Loyalty 
to the Italian Crown would most naturally spring from 
material prosperity and from the reduction of public 
burdens ; and every increase of the army postpones the date 
of solvency, and still more of fiscal relief. Although the 
proper strength of the standing army can only be rightly 
estimated by the Italian Government and Parliament, it 
might have been supposed that a force of 200,000 men was 
sufficient for the wants of the country. About 8,000,000l. 
is spent on the army, and nearly 2,000,000l. on the navy, 
out of a total revenue of less than 50,000,000/. In common 
with other monarchies Italy provides a Civil List for the 
Kiye; and it is also subject to the exceptional burden of 
another Civil List for the Pope. The public debt forms a 
heavy charge on the national income which cannot be 
reduced until the distant period when there may be a 
surplus. It is possible that the Parliament may not 
concur in the Minister’s opinion as to the existence of 
extraordinary circumstances. ° 


INDIAN FRONTIER POLICY. 


UCCESSIVE rumonrs have announced that the frontier 
tribes on the border of the Indus were getting more 
audacious and troublesome than ever, that the Emir of 
Canut was becoming incensed at the occupation of Quettah, 
and that he was preparing to invade India with an army 
60,000 strong, armed with the newest improvement in 
matchlocks. These successive ramours were successively 
contradicted. The border savages are not behaving in any 
unusually disagreeable way. The Khan of Kue.art likes our 
having a Resident at Quettah. The Emir is very tolerably 
well disposed towards us. Still there is an air of disquiet 
about recent communications from India, and there is a 
marked revival in discussions of our frontier policy. This 
is due partly to the excitement caused by the Russian 
war, and partly to the very indiscreet utterances 
of Lord Lyrron. There is a standing suspicion or 
hope that the Viceroy intends to distinguish himself by 
doing something noticeable in the direction of Afghan- 
istan if he can but get the opportunity. As the Russians 
have not hitherto prospered greatly in the Turkish war, it 
seems to many apprehensive Anglo-Indians a good idea to 
trample on them in a gentle way when they are down, and 
to make ourselves the virtual masters of Afghanistan while 
our enemies are not in a condition to offer any effectual 
opposition. And as Lord Lyrron came to India with a 
diplomatic training, he is thought to be, and is believed to 
think himself to be, just the man for cunning calculations, 
and for carrying out those subtle plans by which dis- 
orderly barbarians are somehow brought within the grasp of 
England before they are aware of what is happening. As the 
interest in the famine diminishes, the interest in our frontier 
policy accordingly increases. Lord Saispury has indeed 
distinctly stated that there is to be no change in the policy 
which for many years has been the standing policy of Eng- 
land. But then the majority of those who think that this 
policy ought to be changed do not pretend to approve of 
the line taken by Lord Satissury on the Eastern Question. 
They think him far too Russian, and he is far too pacific 
for their taste. And then they have great faith in Lord 
Lyrron. They gather from much that he has said, and 
from some little that he has done, that he would like to do 
much more than he is allowed to do; and they speculate 
ou the chance that he may either contrive to commit the 


Indian Government by some advisedly rash act, or that his 
diplomatic skill may achieve the signal triumph of in- 
ducing Lord Satissury to agree with him, and to let the 
world see what, if he had his own way, he could do with 
the Jalawkis and the Afreedis and the Beloochees and the 
Afghans. 

There can be no doubt that the Indian frontier question 
is a very important question ; for, if a wrong decision were 
taken in it, the finances of India might be easily thrown 
into confusion, the duties of the Indian army might be 
seriously changed, and English blood and treasure might 
be thrown into a yawning gulf. It is therefore very desir- 
able that the proposals of those who wish for a new and 
very active frontier policy should be attentively con- 
sidered. These proposals are, in short, three :—First, that 
the Indian frontier, separated from the Punjaub, should be 
placed under a distinct administration, guided imme- 
diately and directly by the wisdom and energy of the 
Viceroy himself; secondly, that the fierce tribes which 
harass our borders should be not merely punished and 
subdued, but brought within the limits of the Empire, 
and thus made quiet and orderly subjects of the QUEEN; 
thirdly, that in all the districts which, even after 
this incorporation, would separate us from Russia 
and Persia, we should have Residents of a high and 
imposing class, who would train the chiefs in their 
duties, and inform them exactly what steps they must 
take so as to make it evident that our influence is 
paramount, and relieve us from all fear of Russian in- 
trigues. It is obvious that the first proposal derives 
all its importance from its connexion with the other 
two. To take the frontier district from the Punjaub 
and make it into a separate district might be a simple 
administrative act to be judged of by mere considerations 
of administrative convenience. Or it might be part of an 
arrangement which would enable the Viceroy to pursue 
with new facilities a policy of annexation and of interfer- 
ence in Afghanistan. The proposal is practically impor- 
tant because it seems always to be associated with a policy 
of this kind in the minds of those who advocate it. 
We are therefore always brought back to the question 
whether annexation and interference are in themselves 
desirable. The arguments of those who support them 
are very well worth considering. Although the 
balance of reason inclines very much, we think, the other 
way, still there is something to be said for annexation, and 
something for interference. The wild tribes are constantly 
giving trouble, and the territories over which they have a 
claim cut at some points in a very inconvenient way into 
our territory. It is argued that it would be cheaper and 
easier to control them, and bring the constant pressure of 
good administration to bear on them, than to be on our 
guard against their raids, and to go from time to time 
through the elaborate process of following them up and 
punishing them. That for the greater convenience of ad- 
ministration some trivial rectification of the frontier may 
be desirable is possible enough. But that is not the ques- 
tion. The real question is whether wild tribes that give 
trouble shall, as a general rule, be annexed, instead of being 
punished? The answer seems to be that annexation on 
this principle and on this scale would be a great mistake. 
In the first place, we should have more disaffected subjects 
to watch and to protect, and, in the next place, there is no 
limit at which wild tribes cease and order begins. There 
will always be wild tribes to fight and annex. The pro-. 
cess will go on and on, and we shall continually be having 
to guard a new frontier, with the difficulty of guarding it 
constantly increasing. 

The desire for interference in Afghanistan and in other 
places between Persia and India is based on the apprehension 
of Russian intrigues. This is not at all an imaginary danger. 
Russia has been intriguing in Afghanistan for at least thirty 
years. Ina vague, half-hearted way we have combated 
these intrigues; and we have found the task so difficult 
that, when we have selected an Emir to back, we have had 
to turn round on our friend because he was getting too 
Russian, and have allowed it to be understood that we were 
very glad when his opponent beat him. That Russia does 
intrigue in those districts is not a conjecture—it is a fact; 
and that she will continue to do so is as probable as any- 
thing future can be. If Russia is defeated or merely 
fights a drawn battle in the present war, her power of 
successful intriguing will be lessened in proportion to the 
diminution of the value of an alliance with her or of 
the fear of her enmity. But, even if the issue of the 
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war were unfavourable to her, 
ill go on intriguing, and her position, wit iva 
and Bokhara under her eames and with Persia 
at her mercy, is too strong for her influence over 
such Powers as Afghanistan wholly to disappear. It is 
also much too soon at present to count on the Russian 
invasions of Bulgaria and Armenia proving failures ; and, if 
Russia achieves a final triumph, the memory of her success 
will blot out the memory of her disasters. We must there- 
fore ask ourselves what harm her intrigues will do us, 
and, so far as they are likely to do us harm, what is the 
best way to counteract them. Lord Lyrron’s notion is 
that the best way to counteract them is to have a system 
of Residents who will be always on the spot to keep the 
Emirs in the right road, to explain to them the perfidies of 
Russia, and to terrify them with the greatness of England. 
The Emir of Casvut strongly objects to having a high- 
class guardian and counsellor of this kind at his side. 
He sees in the proposed Resident a certain sign of 
the subjugation of Afghanistan by England. He is not 
afraid in the same way of a Russian Resident, because 
he knows that Russia and England regard their Residents 
in very different lights. Russia lets a Resident take his 
chance. If he succeeds, he gets a decoration ; if he fails, 
he is disowned. But England will be certain to support 
her Resident. We should not allow him to be murdered, 
or insulted, or even seriously snubbed, with impunity. To 
tee him against these dangers it would be insisted, as 

as been actually done in Quettah, that he must have a 
military guard, and a military guard is only the advanced 
post of anarmy. The Emir of Casut has only to look at 
Quettah and see what would happen at Cabul. To ask for 
a Resident at Cabul is to ask that the independence of 
Afghanistan shall cease. The policy of an interference 
such as is suggested depends on the assumption that we 
shall be stronger if we have Afghanistan under our 
control and protection, and begin to oppose Russia 
where our boundaries touch. There does not seem 
to be any warrant whatever for this assumption. The 
greater the distance, the wilder the country, that sepa- 
rates us from Russia, the better. Let us suppose that the 
worst liappens, and that the Afghans league themselves with 
Russia for a descent on India. To fight under such circum. 
stances, with our troops stationed where they could be fed, 
supplied, and controlled, would be safer than to fight hun- 
dreds of miles away from our basis with disaffected Afghans 
nominally under our rule. But there is no ground for sup- 
posing that, if we leave them alone, the Afghans are likely 
to hand themselves over to Russia. They would be far 
more inclined to try to preserve their rude independence, 
which Russian intrigues will scarcely induce them to 
abandon. We may, if we think fit, spend a little money 
on the Emirs to keep them in good humour. Viceroys of 
the greatest experience have hitherto thought it worth 
while to do so, and possibly the money has not been 
wasted. But, even if we get no return for our money, the 
loss of our money is our whole loss. It commits us to 
nothing. But to pass from subsidies to Residents is to 
take a most serious step. It involves a total change of 
policy, and commits us to hazards from which the boldest 
cupeens of our Indian Empire may well own that they 
shrink, 


MR. FAWCETT ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
FREE TRADE. 


M® FAWCETT has selected an interesting subject for 
a course of lectures on the causes which have inter- 
rupted the progress of Free Trade abroad since its establish- 
ment in England. He may perhaps have some reason for 
his protest against the angry and contemptuous language 
which is sometimes addressed to foreigners who refuse to listen 
to reason ; but indignation is never more natural than when 
it is provoked by the rejection of demonstrable truths. 
The invectives which pointed the eloquence of Mr. CoppEn 
and Mr. Bricut thirty years ago furnish no sufficient pre- 
cedent for the present controversy. Their arguments 
derived much of their effect from the physical force behind 
them, and the orators of the League were bent at the same 
time on frightening landowners and on convincing the 
disinterested part ot the community. There are unfortu- 
nately no means of punishing obstinate Protectionists in 
Europe, in America, or in Australia; and, in the ab- 
sence of threats, mere vituperation is both undignified 
and useless, As a sound economist Mr. Fawcerr can- 


not but denounce as inadmissible the only prac- 
ticable mode of retaliation. He has been anticipated 
by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore and Lord Satissury in his 
protest against the reciprocal imposition of protective or 
prohibitive duties. Any policy of the kind could only be 
justified on the assumption that the central doctrine of 
Protection is after all true. The perverse tariffs which 
impede trade in most parts of the world are deliberately 
intended to benefit producers at the expense of consumers. 
The rule of free trade is that consumers shall enjoy their 
natural liberty, while production takes care of itself. 
Protective duties imposed by way of retaliation might 
promote the interests of producers as long as they lasted. 
If they effected their object by extorting concessions from 
foreign countries, it might not always be easy to disregard 
the vested interests which would in the meantime 
have been created. The English consumer would in any 
case be artificially taxed during the continuance of 
the duty; nor is it certain that he would afterwards 
succeed in relieving himself of the burden. A minor 
objection to reciprocity is derived from the confession 
which it would involve that the only free-trade nation in 
the world doubts the universal validity of its own prin- 
ciples. Logical consistency of legislation is not adequately 
appreciated until a departure from the true theory fur- 
nishes occasion for the taunts of opponents. 

Like all candid and thoughtful reasoners, Mr. Fawcri? 
is careful to examine the causes which furnish an explana- 
tion of prevalent errors, if not a complete apology for them. 
Paradoxes in action are the invention of epigrammatists, 
and not the product of nature. Men are not always 
guided by reason, but they are influenced by motives 
which ought to be understood by critics of their proceed- 
ings. It is certain that the advocates of commercial 
restriction either have or suppose themselves to have a 
direct interest in discountenancing importation. In a few 
instances it may have happened that producers inflicted un- 
intentional injury on themselves in the process of plundering 
consumers ; but in the great majority of cases monopoly is 
really as well as apparently profitable. Mr. Fawcert, in — 
his introductory lecture, explains in almost superfluous 
detail the disadvantages which free trade might impose 
on protected interests. A similar result, as he justly observes, 
follows in many instances from the substitution of ma- 
chinery for manual labour. He illustratesthe proposition 
by supposing that a file-grinding machine were made 
to do the work by which a few Sheffield artisans earn 
5l. or 61. a week. Although it is evident that manu- 
facturers and purchasers of files would derive advantage 
from increased cheapness and celerity of production, 
the file-grinders would be ruined. The popular fallacy 
which Mr. Fawcett exposes has obtained a certain 
amount of credence in England in consequence of the 
prosperity of farmers and of the increase in the value of 
land since the abolition of the duty on corn. Two or 
three times a year Mr. Bricut, in his familiar recapitula- 
tion of the exploits of himself and his celebrated col- 
league, ridicules the landowners for the apprehensions 
which they entertained during the Corn-law agitation. It 
happens that the landowners have gained by the increase of 
national wealth more than they have lost by the extinction 
of their former monopoly ; but it might well have happened 
that, although the landed gentry had been reduced to 
poverty, the free admission of foreign grain would have 
been expedient and just. 

An American economist quoted by Mr. Fawcerr asserts 
that the people of the United States would have done 
better to buy up the native steel works and grant pensions 
to the workmen than to pay the excessive price which 
resulted from the monopoly created by the tariff; but the 
argument, though it. is forcible and striking, has no 
tendency to convince the protected manufacturers and 
artisans. They know that the alternative is stated only 
for a controversial or rhetorical purpose ; and that, if Eng- 
lish steel were admitted to compete with their own, they 
would receive neither purchase-money nor pension when 
their goods were no longer saleable. The miser 
in Hoxace was content that the people should hiss 
him while he complacently counted the money in his 
strong box. Modern Protectionists are happier, inas- 
much as they often command the applause of their 
neighbours in addition to their own. Independence oi: 
foreign supplies makes an appeal to national pride; and 
protected manufacturers sometimes deceive themselves by 
imagining that they are influenced by patriotic motives. 
Australian Protectionists sometimes assure visitors that 
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their policy tends but incidentally to raise the prices of 
commodities in which they deal, while their main object is 
to provide varied and attractive careers for the youth of 
the colony. During the existence of the Corn-laws English 
landlords and farmers willingly persuaded themselves that 
legislative encouragement of the culture of grain tended to 
secure the country against want of food. The tendency 
to mistake selfishness for benevolence is not the worst 
quality of human nature. Mr. Fawcert’s further investi- 
gation of the causes which impede the universal acceptance 
of free trade will be interesting and instructive; but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that those who denounce and ridicule 
the perversity ot obstructive legislation necessarily deny 
the perspicacity of interested classes. If expostulation is at 
any time useful, it must be addressed not to the possessors 
but to the victims of monopoly. Already the vine-growers 
of France, who can, if they think fit, easily outvote the 
cotton-spinners and the iron-founders, begin to learn that 
they have an interest in sending wine to England, and 
therefore in facilitating payment in English goods. As 
there is in their case no conflict of advantages, the only 
objection to arguments addressed to producers of wine is 
that they are not in the habit of reading. The Western 
States of America may also perhaps hereafter discover 
that they tax themselves for the exclusive benefit of Peun- 
sylvania and New England. 

Mr. Fawcerr explains the obvious contrast between the 
success of the Corn Law League in England and the un- 
popularity of free trade in other parts of the world by 
the distinction between food and articles which are 
not absolute necessaries of life. The leaders of the 
agitation plausibly denounced Protection as the cause of 
starvation, and modern economists cannot with equal effect 
arouse the feelings of the multitude against dear calico or 
dear iron goods. A still more operative cause of the tri- 
umph of the League consisted in the intrinsic weakness of 
their adversaries. The feelings of the people were 
aroused, not so much against a mistaken system of eco- 
nomic legislation, as against a small and privileged minor- 
ity, which provoked envy as well as resentment. Mr. 
Cospen’s profound dislike to the landed aristocracy added 
vigour to his attacks on their monopoly. Protection of 
manufactures is established for the supposed benefit of 
masters and workmen. The Corn-laws alone among 
similar enactments were maintained in the interest of the 
highest class. The landowners indeed at that time 
possessed for general purposes great public influ- 
cence; but they were comparatively powerless when 
they were fighting for their own private gain. If the 


of owners, the Corn-laws would probably have lasted 
to the present day. The French peasantry, if they had 
Corn-laws and wanted to keep them, would be deaf to 
imputations of selfishness, and they are too numerous and 
too powerful to be frightened into the surrender of any 
privilege which they might value. The dissociation of 
physical force from political authority is one of the best 
securities for good government and for just legislation. 
The general disfavour in which sound commercial princi- 
ples are held coincides with the growing preponderance of 
democracy. Universal suffrage, if the french personifica- 
uuon of the system may be borrowed for the occasion, is 
proof against argument, and it has nothing to fear. Austra- 
lian Legislatures will probably long persist in discouraging 
the importation of labour, which is the first condition 
of colonial improvement. The Republic in France is more 

to economic heresies than the Empire. The free 
Federal Commonwealth of Switzerland is at this moment 
devising means for the exclusion of English manufactures. 
It is true that Russia, where there is no suffrage, universal 
or limited, continually annexes new territories, mainly for 
the purpose of finding additional markets for bad and 
costly products; but, under the central despotism, there is 
a kind of social republic founded on universal equality. 
It seems the destiny of England to be the sole prophet of 
free trade, and to tind proselytes only in unsophisticated 
regions. 


AMERICAN RESUMPTION, 
three years ago the American Congress passed 


an Act for the resumption of specie payments at the 
beginning of 1879. The measure was adopted, not without 
difficulty, as a compromise between the respective 
theories of two great sections of the community. It would 


have been both possible and desirable to resume cash pay- 
ments at an earlier time; but the advocates of sound 
doctrines were content to postpone the attainment of their 
object in consideration of a legislative recognition of the 
expediency of a metallic currency. If the present Congress 
can be induced to abstain from further interference, there 
will be no practical difficulty in effecting the change. The 
Secretary of the Treasury will be enabled by the exercise 
of his legal powers to accumulate a suflicient stock of 
bullion to provide for any probable demand. By law he 
may either apply the Treasury balances to the purpose, or 
sell bonds to the necessary amount. As Government notes 
will rise to par as soon as they become convertible into 
gold, there will be no reason why holders should, as 
a general rule, be in a hurry to change paper for gold, be- 
cause, as in England, every note will be as valuable as the 
coin which it purports to represent; and in some respects 
paper is more convenient than bullion. It is well kuown 
that in remote parts of Scotland sovereigns are regarded 
with distaste as an intrusive and alien substitute for 
the local notes which form the ordinary circulation 
of the country. ‘The amount of greenbacks now out- 
standing is about 71,000,000/., which is not an unmanage- 


_ able amount for the financiers of the most prosperous 
_ country in the world. Under the provisions of the Act of 
| 1875 the Secretary of the Treasury will, if he thinks it 
| necessary, accumulate 30,000,000l. before the date of re- 


sumption. Bankers and others who consider themselves 
incommoded by the Treasury demand for a large amount 
of gold plausibly contend that a much smaller sam would 
be sufficient to insure the payment of all claims on the 
Treasury. The liquidation of the greenbacks, and the pay- 
ment of interest on the National Debt, are the only liabili- 
ties which need be met in gold; and the Customs duties 
which are by law payable in gold provide sufficiently 
for the dividends of the public creditors. If no attempt is 
made by Congress to reopen the general question, Mr. 
Suerman will exercise his discretion as to the amount of 
gold which he will provide for the purpose of resumption, 


It will be expedient to leave a considerable margin over 


the sum which is likely to be required in practice. 


Economists and men of business in England have long 
ceased to regard as an open question the comparative merits 
of specie currency and of inconvertible paper; but sixty 
years ago all the fallacies which are now propounded by 
American supporters of inflation were familiar and popular 
in England. Peet, then himself a recent convert to sound 
doctrine, was opposed by his own sagacious and experienced 


de te | father in the debates on the Bill for compelling the Bank 


of England to resume specie payments. The distress and 
panie which occurred six or seven years after the resump- 
tion were commonly attributed to the contraction of the 
currency, and to the end of his life Sir Roperr Pee. was 
from time to time denounced for his share in the operation 
by political and personal enemies. CosBert, whose faculty 
of vituperation has seldom been equalled, invented for him 
the nickname of “ Bu. Pee.” ; and thirty years 
after the passing of the Act, Lord Gzorce Bentinck made 
the calumuious statement that Prex had, as a fundholder, 
profited largely by the reduction of nominal prices. The 
Parliament of 1819 was more independent of vulgar clamour 
than the Congress of the United States. If the majority 
of the people in the various States really prefer inconver- 
tible notes to coin, there is reason to fear that their repre- 
sentatives may yet tamper with the Act of 1875. The 
Presivent holds, like his predecessor, correct views of the 
public interest, and there is no doubt that he will as lon 
as possible refuse his consent to the repeal of the Act; 
but his influence on legislation is partly negative and partly 
indirect, and the decision will rest with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. If the Act of resumption is 
repealed or suspended, the return to specie payments may 
be indefinitely postponed ; nor is it certain that the sup- 
porters of inflation would be contented with the immediate 
victory. It is in the power of the Federal Legislature 
largely to increase the paper circulation; and perhaps 
some of them may revive the proposals fur plundering the 
public creditor which were almost unanimously approved 
by the House of Representatives eight or nine years ago. 
It is believed that a majority of both Houses favours the 
plausible project of making silver a legal tender. The 
supposed advantage of a double metallic standard has been 
expounded in many speeches ; and of late the scheme has 
become suddenly popular. If within the next year silver 
is made by law a legal tender, it will probably at the date 
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of resumption be less valuable than the same nominal sam 
in gold. The holder of greenbacks will consequently be 


compelled to receive payment in silver, or he will be 


mulcted ina portion of his claim for gold. A donble 


standard necessarily embarrasses business by its tendency 


to favour the debtor at the expense of the creditor ; and no 
time could be less suited for a questionable experiment than 
the period fixed by law for the abolition of the premium on 
gold. A large coinage of silver in the United States will 
probably benefit the finances of India by checking or 
reversing the depreciation of the metal; but no result 
could be more remote from the’ thoughts and wishes of 
American legislators. The Presipent and the Cabinet have 
not yet expressed any decided opinion on the question of 
adopting a double standard. Mr. Saerman, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, has done his duty by preparing to comply 
with the provisions of the Act; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he allows any prejudices which he may enter- 
tain to interfere with the discharge of his official duty. In 
the next Session of Congress vigorous efforts will be made 
both to promote resumption of gold payments and to estab- 
lish a silver currency. 

The divisions of American opinion on questions of car- 
rency are, as is well known, not coincident with the 
regular distinctions of party. During the contest for the 
Presidency both candidates supported the early resump- 
tion of specie payments, while their respective supporters 
agreed or differed from their joint opinion according to 
their geographical] situation rather than according to their 
party bias. The commercial States on the Atlantic coast 
almost unanimously approve a metallic currency, while 
the producers of the West think it for their advantage to 
promote inflation for the purpose of obtaining nominally 
high prices. The Southern States take little interest in 
the controversy ; but they are allied with the Democratic 

y, which in fiscal matters is more heterodox than the 
publicans. The late election of Mr. Penpieron in Ohio 
is generally regarded as an expression of the opinion of the 
constituency in favour of inflation. It is indeed possible 
that the recent conflict between capital and labour may have 
affected the result of the election ; but Mr. PexpLeton him- 
self is an opponent of specie payments; and he will find 
many of his own party to agree with him. The majority in 
the House of Representatives is Democratic, and it is prob- 
able that the same party will derive additional strength 
from the next election. In the Senate the Republicans have 
for the present a majority of three or four, which they can 
only maintain by refusing to entertain objections to some 
of the elections. Both parties will in either branch of the 
Legislature be divided among themselves on the question 
of the currency; but the majority of the Republicans will 
support resumption, and the majority of the Democrats 
will incline to inflation. The revival of trade which has 
already begun in the United States, though not in Eng- 
land, may probably create within the next year an active 
demand for money, and consequently an additional motive 
for promoting an expansion of the currency. On the 
whole, the chances seem to incline against the maintenance 
of the Resumption Act; but it would be rash to venture 
on any confident prophecy as to the policy of Congress. 
The enormous and increasing prosperity of the United 
States has a tendency to encourage economic heresies by 
partially counteracting their mischievous effects, 


THE SORROWS OF A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


A*® Englishman who until recently was acting as the 
Special Correspondent of the Times in Armenia with 
the Russians has published the sad tale of all he has had 
to endure at the hands of those whose disasters and sue- 
cesses he was sent to chronicle. The Russians did not 
wish to have any English Correspondent with their armies 
in Armenia. They strongly objected to the modern system 
of newspaper history-making being applied day by day to 
their doings and sufferings in that remote region. That 
this was their feeling was perfectly well known to the 
Times’ Correspondent before he set out on his mission. But 
it was his business to overcome obstacles, and, by dint of 
extreme pertinacity and the exercise of influence in high 
quarters, he at last got permission to join the Russian army. 
When, however, he reached the scene of action, he encoun- 
tered a series of mortifying disappointments. He was him- 
self animated with very kindly feelings towards the Rus- 
sians, had many Rassian friends, had received help and 


good offices from Russians in many parts of the world, 
and, although commissioned to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, was prepared to dis- 
charge his duty in a discreet and even cordial manner. 
That such a man should not be welcomed in the Russian 
camp seemed something monstrous and incredible. But 
still he was not welcomed, On the contrary, he was 
treated as an enemy and a spy. Russian officers were 
given to understand that the Granp Duxe disliked the 
presence of this suspected stranger, although he had been 
forced to endure it; and, having the eue thus given them, 
they treated the stranger accordingly. They cut him; they 
would not converse with him, and would not associate 
with him. If, in the accidents of camp life, he made a 
new acquaintance, and began to exercise his powers of 
fascination on an unwary mind, a hint was immediately 
given to his innocent friend, and their happy relations 
were summarily broken off. He was not allowed to dis- 

his duties as a Correspondent in a proper way. 
His letters were opened, his telegrams were stopped. 
The strictest prohibitions were enforced on him as 
to what he might disclose; and at last the General 
who had special charge of him considerately offered 
to save him all trouble and do his correspondenee 
for him. This, as the Correspondent truly and indignantly 
observes, showed a total and lamentable ignorance of the 
whole nature of a Correspondent’s duties. Wherever he 
went he was followed by spies, and, if he was treated 
badly, his Italian servant was treated worse. The Corre- 
spondent claimed it as a right inherent in all Correspon- 
dents to have a useful and faithful person in attendance 
on him, and had taken this Italian with him as a matter 
of course. But the Russians, much as they suspected the 
master, suspected the man more; and, as his position was 
lower and his right to be there less defined, they dealt 
with him in a very unpleasant fashion, They accused him 
of stealing a horse, they accused him of talking against 
the Russians in the bazaar of the camp, and they threatened 
him with instant execution. Altogether, they frightened him 
somuch that he wook tohis bedand stayed there. Subsequently 
the Correspondent left the Kars army and went to Abkhasia, 
where he was much better treated, as the officers with 
whom he was thrown were not Russians proper, but 
Armenians or Georgians, and they were not animated by 
the spite and malevolence which had characterized the 
Russians. Still even there his correspondence was far 
from what he could have wished. His readers, he says, 
must have noticed strange blanks in his letters, and could 
only have understood what he meant if they had the skill 
to read between the lines. At last he had to confess that 
his mission was a failure, and he resigned what he had 
ascertained to be an impossible task. One comfort alone 
remained to him. If he could not triumph over his enemies, 
he could denounce them, and the history of his miseries is 
the Parthian arrow which he lets fly at his persecutors 
before finally retiring. 


It appears that no other Correspondent of an English 
newspaper was allowed to go with the Russian armies in 
Armenia, and that the permission accorded with great 
reluctance to this sufferer was due to the supreme in- 
fluence which the Times is able to exert. At the same 
time, French and American Correspondents were not only 
received, but welcomed. The distinctionthus drawn be- 
tween English and other Correspondents may be ascribed 
partly to political feeling and partly to the different con- 
ceptions which English and foreign Correspondents have 
of their duty. New York papers are published so far off, 
and are so little known and read in Europe, that it was 
aot strange if the Russians did not attach much im- 

rtance to what American Correspondents might write. 
Tene Correspondents write for French newspapers ; and 
it is not the business of French newspapers to give, 
as regards a forei war, anything like what in 
England we should call information. For anything 
beyond a little gossip and Revrer’s telegrams the 
are entirely indeb to translations from English 
newspapers. The Temps has indeed endeavoured to do 
a little more for the French public ; and its correspondence 
from Bulgaria before the war was among the best to be 
found anywhere. But, as a rule, French rs have no 
Correspondents, or their Correspondents tell the public what 
may be amusing to read but what no one could object to 
seeing published. An English Correspondent is a v 
different person, and has a radi different notion of his 
duties. Hie on the genius of history per- 
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sonified. He criticizes all that on with calm se veers ity, 
and with the impartiality which he might 
employ if he was describing a campaign of MARLBOROUGH or 
the Archduke Cuartes. He explains the vices of the com- 
missariat, the blunders of generals, strategical mistakes, 
tactical mistakes, the badness of the roads, the defaults of 
contractors, the energy of this man and the want of energy 
of that. The dashing Gourko is held up to the admiration 
of the world, and the effete Kritorr to its contempt. If 
pradence, or a sense of honour, generally forbids an enu- 
meration of troops and a description of their = position 
before an event is decided, indications of what is going on 
are sometimes given which are not without value to 
an enemy. The remembrance of what was written about 
the Turkish army in Armenia was not calculated to 
reassure the Russians as to the reticence of Correspon- 
dents. Asa rule, however, it may be said that English 
Correspondents honourably abstain from writing what it is 
very obvious ought not to be written. Indeed the field 
left open for them is so large that they may be reasonably 
satisfied. They can survey campaigns asa whole. They 
can see the exact bearings of one operation on another. 
They can reveal the most hidden sentiments of barbarous 
populations. They can appreciate the effect of every inci- 
dent on the general policy of Europe. It is a mixture of 
military statistics, political disquisition, and bird’s-eye cri- 
ticism that they are asked to transmit, and they transmit 
it by whole columns through the telegraph. That they 
send enough is beyond doubt, and it may be questioned 
whether they do not sometimes err on the side of sending 
too much. The English public wants, of course, to be 
perfectly informed as to everything that is happening any- 
where; but a feeling of weariness sometimes creeps over 
the reader when he finds three columns of a telegraphic 
despatch about a skirmish in Bulgaria, and then a few 
days later has four columns of a letter offered him on the 
same subject. 


It is greatly to the advantage of the English public that 
it should have so much valuable information given it. It 
enables us to keep up our interest in, and to pass our judg- 
ment on, all that happens in any quarter of the globe. It 
is also to the advantage of the world that history should be 
written truly, and the presence of Correspondentsis a strong 
check on the concoction of false history. If the Russians 
lost the battle of Zewin, it is desirable that it should be 
known they lost it, and that the Russian version of the 
affair which they endeavoured to make the Times Corre- 
spondent accept should not be palmed off as the true one. 
It may also do Russia much good in the long ran that the 
story of its blunders should be made known. In future wars 
it may be profitable to the Russians that all the defects of 
their administration and the shortcomings of their military 
system should have been laid bare now. Stern criticism 
is often wholesome in the end, but some allowance 
must be made for those who wince at it while 
they are exposed to it. As long, too, as human 
nature lasts, the criticism of a friend will seem 
different from the criticism of a foe. It must be 
harder at this moment for Russians to hear the truth from 
an Englishman than from a Frenchman or an American. 
It would be wrong to describe Englishmen generally as the 
foes of Russia. Many of them try to be just to her, and 
most of them wish to avoid a quarrel with her. But no 
one can deny that very many Englishmen start on an 
inquiry about anything Russian with a determination that, 
if there is anything unpleasant to be said about Russia, it 
shall be said with truth and freedom. When critics 
appear with this disposition, they can scarcely expect to be 
welcome; and, if the Russians endure, because they 
cannotavoid enduring, such criticism as to their operations 
in Bulgaria, it is intelligible that they should feel shy of it 
as to their operations on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, where they have a disaffected population to hold 
down. If we were exposed to a similar test of our 
love of truth, we should no doubt stand the test with 
patience and courage. But we might not like for the 
moment those who were doing us good. Small affairs like 
the Abyssinian and Ashantee wars do not interest the 
world, and there was not enough danger in them to make 
any sensation. But it requires a high degree of confidence 
in the perennial British love of truth to feel sure that a 
cordial welcome would have been given in the English 
camp during the Indian Mutiny to an intelligent and 
critical Russian who had taken it into his head that he 
must claim, in the interest of the Russian public, of the 


world, and of England herself, the right to chronicle all the 
blunders of English generals, to dilate on the hatred of 
the natives, to trace it to the evils of English govern- 
ment, and to appreciate with a discriminating eye 
the gallantry of SmirH and the laggardness of Brown. 
English officers would never have descended to the petty 
persecutions which the Russian officers invented for the 
annoyance of the Times’ Correspondent. But this is 
merely a question of good manners. The Russians, if th 
were in their opinion entitled to show dislike of having 
an English Correspondent forced on them, must have 
shown it somehow ; and in whatever way they had shown 
it they would have mortified and aggrieved the Corre- 
spondent, who claimed a kind of divine right on the part 
of the Times to send its Correspondents and have them 
cordially welcomed wherever it might be seeking infor- 
mation. 


MANCHESTER, THIRLMERE, AND THE BISHOPS. 


ie contention aroused by the proposal to convert the 
beautiful lake of Thirlmere into a huge tank for the 
use of Manchester is at least as great as that which 
formerly raged between the inhabitants of Plymouth and 
those of Plymouth Dock, as Devonport was then called, 
concerning their water supply. While this dispute was 

oing on, Dr. Jounson happened to be staying at 

lymouth in company with Sir JosHua ReynowDs, upon 
whose information BosweLt recorded the part which the 
Docror took in the business. He, “affecting to entertain 
“ the passions of the place, was violent in opposition; and, 
“ half-laughing at himself for his pretended zeal where he 
“had no concern, exclaimed, ‘No, no! Iam against the 
“¢ Dockers; I am a Plymouth man. Rogues! let them 
“¢die of thirst. They shall not have a drop.’” The 
question between Plymouth and Devonport was certainly 
of far less moment to the world at large than the 
one which has now been raised, and has lately 
drawn two Bishops into the field as representatives 
of the opposing factions. There is, however, this likeness 
at least between the two cases, that the Manchester people 
are not more likely to die of thirst if they cannot turn 
Thirlmere to their own uses than the Dockers were when 
they could obtain no share of the Plymouth Leat. It would 
seem indeed that the mind of the Manchester Corporation 
is of a somewhat gloomy and anxious cast. The alleged 
discovery that by 1883 the demand for water in Manchester 
will be equal to the largest supply that the present system 
can afford has thrown the Corporation into a dismay which 
it seems nothing but the permission to get a fresh supply 
from Thirlmere can abate. 


The attitude assumed by the promoters of the scheme is 
not a little curious. They are astonished that the beauty 
of the district which they propose to invade should be 
weighed against a demand which they have not yet shown 
to be in the least degree pressing. It is in their view 
a piece of selfish whimsicality to ask that the people of 
Manchester should try all other means of providing enough 
water for their possible future needs before resorting to 
the conversion of a lovely lake into a big reservoir. They 
wrap themselves in virtuous indignation when it is hinted 
that the project shows a certain want of appreciation for 
the picturesque side of life. The Bishop of Mancuester, 
speaking at the opening of the new Town Hall, informed 
his hearers that he had suffered a severe shock in finding 
what views were entertained concerning the Thirlmere 
proposal. He thought “ there was no need for some of 
“ those carpings which dainty and witty gentlemen, leading 
“a pleasant club life in London, indulged in at the expense 
“ of Manchester when they told them what a vulgar set of 
“ people they were with their Town Hall and the like, and 
“that it was a thing not to be heard of, their proposal to 
** fetch a prime necessity of life from a Westmoreland or 
* Cumberland lake.” The debasing influence of “a 
“ pleasant club life in London” has already been pointed 
out by a distinguished statesman; but it is new to find 
that it is so corrupt a power as to make its victims look 
upon a “ Town Hall and the like” as something 
necessarily vulgar. It was not, however, the empty 
sneer of the club lounger which filled the Bishop of 
MancHEsTek with painful surprise. At this he could afford 
to laugh; and he was not much moved by the tone which 
the Saturday Review had taken. But when he turned to 
the Spectator expecting to find “ rational views intelligently 
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“ expressed,” and read that the Thirlmere scheme sounded 


“ very big, very ugly, and very revolting,” we are led to 


infer that he lost all faith in human consistency. 


On that occasion the Bishop of Mancuester contented 
himself with pointing out that it was, on the whole, more 
important that Manchester should have good water than 
that Thirlmere should be left undisturbed ; and this posi- 
tion perhaps no one will be inclined to assail. Since that 
time, however, the people who have made up their minds, 
on very insufficient evidence, that from Thirlmere and from 
nowhere else must water be supplied to Manchester, have 

ut forward on behalf of their proposal an argument which 
om at any rate the merit of ingenuity. Not only, 
it seems, will they, if their scheme is adopted, 
bestow a practical benefit upon two millions of 
thirsty souls; their benevolence has a wider range than 
this, and contemplates conferring a favour upon all future 
visitors of Thirlmere. For, far from being injured, the 
beauty of the quiet waters will be actually enhanced by 
the necessary engineering works. “The dam,” as the 
Bishop of CaR.isLe puts it in a letter to the Times, which 
is much to the point, ‘“‘is to be so cunningly constructed 
“ that it is to look like nature, and, when completed, is to 
“be scarcely distinguishable from the picturesque crags 
“ near it, which those who know the Lake District know 
“to be among the most picturesque that can anywhere be 
“found.” No doubt, if this could be accomplished, it 
would be one of the most remarkable feats in landscape- 
gardening ever performed; but it may be questioned 
whether the result is so certain as to make the attempt 
desirable. Besides the disfigurement of the lake itself, 
that of the country between Thirlmere and Manchester 
has to be taken into consideration. Aqueducts, it is 
argued by the promoters of the scheme, are in their 
nature fine things, and the setting up of one in 
the Thirlmere valley must necessarily be an improve- 
ment to the aspect of the country. It is quite true 
that such aqueducts as the Pont du Gard or that 
which runs through the forest of Fontainebleau con- 
tribute something to the effect of the large landscape of 
which they form a feature. But in the narrow Thirlmere 
valley the aqueduct, instead of being a subordinate portion 
of an imposing scene, would swallow up all the natural 
beauty of the placein its ownintrusive presence. It would be 
neither more nor less than a big ugly pipe disfiguring what 
was before its erection a fair and pleasant country. One 
beauty, indeed, it might lay claim to, that invented by one 
of the personages in Peacock’s Headlong Hall, who dis- 
tinguished the picturesque from the beautiful, and added to 
them in the laying out of grounds a third and distinct 
quality which he called wnezpectedness. This, as is 
pointed out by another of the characters, loses its attrac- 
tion when a person walks round the grounds for the second 
time ; but it may well be supposed that, if the proposed 
aqueduct were built, no person would willingly visit its 
site more than once. 


The fact is that the pretension of improving the aspect 
of nature by the building of dams and pipes cannot be 
seriously upheld; and there is the less reason for putting it 
forward, because, as the Bishop of Caruiste has pointed 
out, it has not been demonstrated that Manchester really 
wants water from Thirlmere, and it is “probably very 
“ difficult of demonstration.” The Corporation of Man- 
chester, having decided that it must cast about for more 
water, may have had reasons which seemed good to it for 
fixing upon the most secluded lake in the Lake District as 
a desirable site for a big tank; but it has not yet produced 
any reason for the proposed disfigurement which can seem 
convincing to the world at large. Not only is it far from cer- 
tain that there is any need for invading ‘I'hirlmere, but, as 
we learn incidentally from an article in a daily paper which 
supports the scheme, it is not yet even ascertained that the 
waters of Thirlmere are fit for the purpose suggested. 
Unless the Corporation can advance far weightier argu- 
ments than they have yet found to back their demand, there 
is little fear of its being favourably entertained by Parlia- 
ment. At the same time it must be admitted that there is a 
certain attraction about the scheme. We are not prepared 
to deny that it is a morbid curiosity which prompts us; 
but we should like to see the effect of the Manchester 
engineers’ improvement upon nature. The mountains and 
lakes of England have of late become almost as familiar as 
those of Switzerland; and the contempt which is born of 
too much familiarity might be warded off more effectually 
by the proposed dam and aqueduct than by any other 


known method. Lake scenery, as touched up and finally 
polished by Manchester engineers, would be a sight 
to see. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


~~ ELF-CONFIDENCE is one of the comfortable qualities which 
an envious world is apt to brand as faults. Like bad temper, 
stinginess, and a number of other desirable characteristics, 
it helps to ensure the happiness and success of its possessors. 
The weak lookers-on, who cannot help being good-natured, 
extravagant, inclined half-reluctantly to resign their own ad- 
vantages and to make light of their own powers, envy, in 
their hearts the man to whom it comes naturally to make the very 
most of himself and his chances. It is mere nonsense to talk of 
the unhappiness of the selfish man who knows no benevolent 
warmth of heart and none of the pleasures of self-denial. To speak 
of “the wretch concentred all in self” is to use an obsolete 
poetical license. It is true enough that persons not born with the 
supreme natural gifts of absolute self-confidence and unbounded 
conceit would be unhappy if they acted as the selfish man acts. 
They are penetrated by the idea that in this universe they are but 
fleeting atoms, whose happiness is of no more importance than 
that of the unknown stranger who s them in the dusk. The 
self-confident man, on the other hand, draws all his moral life 
from the very opposite notion, a notion so deep-seated in his 
fortunately constituted nature that he has never dreamed of dis- 
puting it. He is convinced that in the moral universe the Ptole- 
maic system is correct, and that he himself answers to the central 
sphere, and is the being round which all moves, and for which all 
is made. Consequently it is impossible that he should feel any of 
the anguish which moralists are apt to assign to the lonely, selfish 
man. He never by any accident knows the regrets of our inevit- 
able isolation. He is never moved by any sense of sympathy, or 
any uneasy belief that other people have rights and desires like his 
own. Swathed in his warm and imperetrable atmosphere of 
respectable self-conceit, he judges all things with the secure gran- 
deur of the judgment of a separate world. Necessarily his mean- 
nesses, the small advantages he takes, and the indulgences in 
which he laps himself, never appear to him to have anything ques- 
tionable in them. Success he accepts as the world accepts sum- 
mer, and somehow success almost invariably comes to this happily 
fashioned character. Were it not so, his divine tranquillity might 
be stirred, and he might come to be aware that he is not the mea- 
sure of the universe. Meanwhile, his unblushing st pug) is apt 
to annoy persons who are less easily happy. They rail at his con- 
ceit instead of studying him calmly and gleaning the lessons of 
worldly wisdom which his career ought to teach. 

The proverbial lore of Scotland includes a prayer that we “may 
be blessed with a canty conceit of ourselves.” The acuteness of the 
North shows itself both in the form and the matter of the petition. 
Self-confidence of the sort which ensures success in this life can 
hardly be got by any effort. It is a gift of nature, and a gift of the 
most valuable kind. No one ever attained it by conscious struggle, 
though a kind of unconscious prayer to the powers of dubious good 
may have ultimately procured some portion of this frame of mind. 
By resolutely closing his eyes from childhood to the fact that he is 
not the centre of the universe, that there are stronger, more 
deserving, wiser, better people than himself, a man may grow up 
into a helpful self-conceit. But to reach the perfection of the 
selfish character, it is probable that men must be born selfish, just 
as they are born poets or artists. Genius is something else than 
great natural power accidentally directed. The genius which 
makes the best out of this world, and at the same time is con- 
tentedly secure about the next, is a distinct congenital quality. 
How few people have never been troubled by qualms of conscience, 
have never accused themselves of mAcovegia, of grasping more 
than their share! The persons who have consistently escaped these 
pricks of conscience, who have always been satistied with them- 
selves, should be recognized as persons of a sort of social genius. 
In the art of living comfortably and securely they are the born 
artists, The weaker crowd, who live as they can and “rub through 
the day ” hardly enough, are the failures, ‘hey lose their tempers 
and are ashamed, they act selfishly and are gnawed by remorse, 
they give pain and feel its recoil in their own hearts with a re- 
doubled and life-long anguish. The self-confident man does the 
same things, and in his own heart either knows it not, or feels that 
his actions are most just and creditable. He listens to what his 
inner spirit sings ; and this is the song :— 

Que son mérite est extréme ! 

Que de graces! Que de grandeur! 

Ah! combien monseigneur 

Doit étre content de lui-méme. 
His ill-temper is virtuous indignation. His seltishness works quite 
smoothly, with no groans or creaks, like the operation of a 
natural law. Ii he has given pain, he is as incapable of guuging 
the suffering as nature herself, “ red in tooth and claw.” 

The success of the self-confident is probably due to the fact, 
itself a proof and test of genius, that they are in one sense, what 
quietists attempt to be in auother sense—in harmony with nature. 
After hurrying through a number of schemes of life, a man is very 
- to aim at intentional acquiescence in the course of things. 

e does not seek to submit them to himself, but himself to 
them. He recognizes the certain arrival of a hundred sorrows and 
disappointwents. The death of some friends and the loss of others, 
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the crossing of love, the ovine of deep-rooted affections through 
a long season of petty pains miserable jealousies, these are 
things that come almost as certainly as frosts in winter and east 
winds in spring. The philosopher makes up his mind to endure 
them as the visible world accepts the snows and blights. At the 
most and the lust he reaches a patience which is “too near kins- 
man of despair,” but which is at least less wearing than the stress 
of passion and revolt. A character may be broken or perfected in 
the process which is to close at last in peaceful “harmony with 
nature.” The selfish man has the prodigious advantage of being 
in harmony with nature from the very first. His efforts to secure 
his own profit and the best of everyt for himself are as smooth 
natural processes as the growth of a tree. He pushes every one out 
of his way with as much serenity as the tree's roots displace incon- 
venient stones and earth. Bacon speaks of the architecture of for- 
tune; but the fortune of the man who is properly in harmony with 
nature is rather a matter of growth than of checked and laborious 
building. There is no sort of inward moral resistance to 
be overcome, and it is just this inward moral resist- 
ance which makes people, otherwise well qualified, stop short of 
worldly success. mething within them doubts whether it is 
worth while to gain the Woolsack at the expense of their self- 
respect, But the self-confident man is so implicitly convinced of 
iis own supreme importance that all he does seems to work 
together for good. Probably history contains no better example 
of a character of this sort than Bacon himself. Dr. Abbott, in a 
recent tract on the early history of Lord Verulam, notes that he 
never lost his self-respect. His conduct, still according to the 
same authority, was a methodical employment of the very basest 
means, all converging to one end—the promotion of himself. 
But beyond this end, itself in its turn a means, was the welfare 
of humanity, which Bacon was to advance—when he was rich 
ernough—by his method of invention. If we are to agree with 
Pope and differ from Mr. Ruskin, if we are to think of Bacon as 
the “ meanest of mankind,” it is easy to see how he reached that 
pre-eminent success and enjoyed the other success of keeping his 
sel-respect. He was born with a genius which justified self- 
confidence, and with a cold heart in private affections—“ the ice- 
br. ok’s temper ”—which permitted him to indulge in his good 
opinion of himself. is general philanthropy and love of 
miei was as serviceable to him as to Rousseau. It hid 
from him, with a veil of double thickness, his admirable selfish- 
ness, Thus the schemes of Bacon for advancement worked with 
tht perfection which is known only to the self-confident. Remorse 
never stood in his way, and shame never made him hesitate. His 
fortunes included the fortunes of humanity, and to advance these 
enything was justifiable. 

self-confident people often resemble religious zealots in their 


their ends. The fanatic has the better of his opponents because he 
is more thoroughly convinced that his objects are good and his 
methods unimpeachable than they generally are. It does not 
much matter what his object or his methods may chance to be. 
He may desire the good of suffering humanity, and may think the 
heads of two tasted thousand of the nobility a cheap price to 
poy. He may be eager for the glory of God, and convinced that, 
in a general massacre, “ Heaven will know its own.” He may be 
anxious to improve the condition of the working classes, 
and may hold that to blow up non-Unionists in their beds 
with gunpowder is the shortest way to the end. It is 
his absolute certainty that gives him an overpowering 
advantage, as long as he is left unchecked except by his own con- 
The ordinary self-confident man is the unconscious 
He is the Jacobin of the art of getting 
werful with him 
as they were with Napoleon, though of course he never speaks of 
them im the same theatrical manner. His positive opinion about 
himself and his excellences only shows itself in all his actions and 
ways. Asa rule, nature has given him strongly respectable in- 
stinets. Were it not so, were he born with an inherited tendency 
to crime, he would be an ornament to the profession of house- 
breaking. As it is, he is the martinet of justice. In fiction we 
recognize him in the person of Tom Tulliver. He is greatly 
respected in his parish, and his household looks on him with awe. 
When he dies, he leaves a fortune and a sense of relief to his 
family. In his own opinion, and to all outward appearance, he 
has made the best of life. He has never felt the want of friends, 
for he has never been in any one of the positions that try friend- 
ship. He has never been touched by the sorrows of others, and 


fanatic of everyday life. 


A FEW DALMATIAN NOTES. 


WE. have done with Greece; but we must still give a few 
words to the land which may be so well taken as the middle 
stage between Greece and Western Europe. We passed from 
Trieste to Corfu on mid-sea, learning how wide the seemingly 
narrow gulf really is, when it is only now and then that we get a 
glimpse of either side. We may well go back by the slower route 
along the coast, which will enable us to take at least a momentary 
glance at some new points, and to refresh our memory with a 
second sight of some which we have seen before. We pass along 
by the shore which is still under the yoke, bidding farewell to 
freedom and civilization at Corfu, to come back again to civiliza- 
tion, if not to freedom, at Cattaro. It is a varied coast by which 
we pass; here and there the mountains draw back from the 
shore and leave a flat space between sea and hills; through no 
small part of the voyage the snowy crests of the High Thunder- 
peaks still lord it over plain, sea, and hill. We pass by some 
famous historic spots, cities which once were great, but which 
have crumbled into nothing under barbarian rule. One there is 
among them which no Englishman can pass by unmoved ; for there 
the greatest struggle in the history of his own people was fought over 
again on that distant shore. On the northern horn of a semi- 
circular bay, on a promontory which at once reminds one of 
the promontory of old Korkyra, stood that city of long-lived fame, 
Epidamnos or Dyrrhachion. Modern Durazzo has forsaken the 
old site, but it has not wandered so far off as Corfu has from 
Korkyra. It has not gone to the other horn of the bay, but still 
shelters itself under the hills which end in the promontory. Few 
cities, setting aside those primeval places of Greece and Italy 
which have contrived to live on tirough all time, have a longer 
history than the city whose affairs were one of the main occasions 
—we must not say causes—of the Peloponnesian war. From the 
days of the dispute between Corinth and Korkyra to the days of 
the dispute between rival claimants for the crown of Naples, the 
city, under its successive names, is always appearing ever and anon 
in general history. But the moment in its long story which comes 
most nearly home to an Englishman is that when the English 
defenders of the Eastern Empire were there matched against its 
Norman invaders. The men who had left England to escape the 
yoke of William there wielded their axes against the host of 
Robert Wiscard, and of all the motley contingents in the Imperial 
army they were deemed the bravest and the most faithful. One would 
be well pleased to go over the ground with the pages of Imperial 
Anna in our hands. But there are those who feel that 
they are safer on Greek or Austrian than on Turkish ground ; and 
those must be satistied with contemplating the Eastern Senlac as 
it looks irom the water. We pass on and pass on till we find our- 
selves among modern times and modern disputes, in sight of a 
house or two and seemingly ruined tower, which are said to be the 
port of Spuz—if that spelling will do—the post offered, or not 
offered, to Montenegro after sixty years’ exile from the greater 
haven which Montenegro won with her own right hand, when 
England, itussia, and Montenegro were all allied powers. That 
haven, the haven of Cattaro, is the first point since we left 
Hellenic soil where we trust ourselves on land. Nothing seems 
changed in the little Dalmatian city; but it is easy to see that, 
notwithstanding warfare, the road up to Cettinje has made con- 
siderable advances since October 1875. A second visit to Ragusa, 
Spalato, and Zara gives an opportunity of seeing some objects for 
the first time, and of examining again some that have been already 
seen ard spoken of. 

Several excursions may be profitably made from Ragusa. There 
is, first of all, the short voyage to the site of the city which 
Ragusa supplanted, the Dalmatian Epidauros now known by the 
odd name oi Ragusa Vecchia. Beyond a few inscriptions, there is 
really next to nothing to be seen of the ancient city besides its 
site; but the site is well worthy of study. It is thoroughly the 
site for a Greek colony, and it has much in common with those 
which we have lately seen at Korkyra and at Epidamnos. The 
city occupied a peninsula, sheltered on the one hand by the 
mainland, on the other by another promontory, forming the outer 
horn of a small bay, very much smaller indeed than that of 
Durazzo. In this position the town had the sea on every side, 
with a double harbour, and was at the same time thoroughl: 
sheltered on both sides. Such a site was the perfection of Greek 
colonial ideas. We have now got far away indeed from the 
earliest type of city—the hill-fort which dreads the sea, and which 
finds the need of tue haven, and the long walls to join it to the 


bas had scarcely any of his own. His perfect conviction that he is | city, only in later times. The highest point of the promontory, the 
in the right has supported him through the most bitter trials. It | akropolis —if we can apply that name to acity of such late date—is 
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be distasteful chiefly because “in his day he had good things.” | Monastery, and directly in front Ragusa herself on her rocks, with 
Persons who lack his sel!-centred “;:/omb must console themselves | the beginnings of the Dalmatian archipelago rising in the distance. 
by remembering that a chequered and crossed life means a life | The modern town, which is hardly more than a village, with two 
full of experience, instruction, and growth of character. ‘The self- | or three churches and @ swiall amount of fortification, covers the 
confident man starts with a character ready made, and has some | isthmus in the lower ground of the promontory. Such is all that 
f of the harsh qualities of ready-made articles in general. As it is | is left of the northern city of Aski¢pios, the city which we aertig 
I impossible to im him or change him, or make him aware | part alike in the wars of Cwsar and in the wars of Belisarius, 
; that he falls short of perfection, he is, in his way, and as faras he | which in the great revolution that followed the Slavonic inroads 
I gocs, a sort of argument against the universal immortality of the | perished to give birth to the more abiding city {rom which it has 
f soul, or a sort of proof that souls are things that may be dis- — strangely borrowed its later name. That Ragusa Veeehia has so 
A peused with, . | little to show is no ground for despising it or passing it by; the 
| very lack of remains in some sort adds to the interest of the spot. 
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The voyage from New to Old Ragusa is not a long one, but the. 
voyage from Ragusa to La Croma, the detached outpost as it 
were of the greater islands to the north, is shorter still. The spot 
is associated with the name of our incidental king Richard of 
Poitou, and also with the name of the Maximilian who perished 
in Mexico. The founded by the earlier prince became 
the dwelling- of the later. ‘The great church is so utterly 
desecrated and spoiled that hardly anything can be made out; but 

arts are left of the cloister, and at a little distance stand the re- 
mains of a beautiful little triapsidal basilica, which looks as if it 
were, excepting a few additions, the work of the Lion-Hearted 
King himself.. And a third voyage should be made. From 
Ragusa all journeys within the there very narrow bounds of 
Christendom have to be made by water; it is only the Turk and 
those who are fighting against him that can be reached by land. 
This is the sail up the river's mouth to Ombla, the starting-point 
for which will be, not Ragusa itself but its port of Gravosa. Here 
the main object is scenery ; but a nearly forsaken monastery and a 
wholly forsaken small chapel may be taken in, and they help us to 
complete some inferences as to the architecture of the district. But 
our business at this moment is mainly with the basin which lies at 
the foot of thelimestone roek. The hills of Greece and Dalmatia con- 
stantly suggest to one who knows the West of England the kindred, 
though far lowlier, hills of Mendip. Asthe gorge underthe akropolis 
of Mykéné at once suggests the gorge of Eheddar, so the basin of 
the Trebenitza at Ombla suggests, though the scale is larger, the 
basin of the Axe at Wookey Hole. The river runs out from the 
bottom of the rocks, and, to those who have been adventurous 
enough to cross the heights and to make their way through the 
desolate land of Herzegovina—the very land of limestone in all 
forms—as far as Trebinje, the river that reappears at Ombla is an 
old friend. There seems no doubt that it is the Trebenitza which, 
after hiding itself in a Katabothra, comes out again to light in the 
Ombla basin. The city of Ragusa itself looks in the summer of 
1877 much as it looked in the autumn of 1875 ; but the newspaper 
correspondents, then so thick on the ground, seem to have all be- 
taken themselves to points nearer to the scene of actual warfare. 
On the other hand, the military display in the city itself was 
greater. There is more of marching, more of drum-beating ; some- 
times the display reaches the height of a torchlight procession ; 
and all this while telegrams are coming in daily, almost hourly, of 
the real warfare which is going pegs ashe the narrow ail of 
mountains, the struggle of a free people for life or death. 

As we have just said, the points which we have just visited or 
revisited —S toa few more comments on Dalmatian, especially 
Ragusan, architecture. Among the Ragusan buildings which we 
mentioned in our former notice, we believe that we omitted to note 
the very elegant Franciscan cloister. Its campanile we spoke of 
as highly characteristic of the local style ; the cloister, which, being 
Franciscan, cannot be earlier than the thirteenth century, and is 
likely to be a good deal later, is, with its coupled columns and its 
round windows, equally so. All these, and the other buildings 
which we have mentioned, help us to see how very instructive 
must have been the course of architectural development at 
and how much has been lost to the hi of art by the destruc- 
tion of so many of its buildings in the great earthquake. It is easy 
to see that for a long time the struggle between the genuine 
Romanesque tradition, the Italian Gothic, and the new ideas of 
the Renaissance, must have been very hard. How long real 
Romanesque went on, with new developments of its own, but still 
as truly Romanesque by unbroken succession as anything at Pisa 
or Durham, is shown by the noble arches of the palace, and the 
still later Dogana. The slight touch of Renaissance in some of the 
capitals of the palace in no sort takes away from the general purity 
of the style. But it must be remem that over these noble 
arcades are windows of Venetian Gothic. On the other hand, it is 
aly lain that in some cases the issance came in early, 
The little ehapel by the basin at Ombla, bearing date 1480, is in a 
confirmed Renaissance style, and looks more like 1580. Yet the 
round window with traeery goes on long after every other feature 
of Romanesque or Gothic is f It is to be seen in endless 
little chapels of very late date in the city and suburbs. It would 
seem that the round arch for the chief arcades never went out of 
use at Ragusa, that it always remained as a constructive 
feature, passing Romanesque to Renaissance without any 
intermediate Gothic stage. In windows and doorways, on the 
other hand, the forms of the Italian Gothic came in and stood 
their ground till a very late date. We may add that some arcades 
and capitals closely akin to those in the palace will be found, by 
those who search for them, in some of the buildings attached to 
the Dominican church. 

At Spalato a fresh examination of everything, together with the 
help of a new and keen pair of eyes, suggests some new thoughts. 
Some light on the heads within the mausoleum, and the in- 
scription on the sarcophagus before the temple, may, we trust, be 
looked for at the hands of one who seems called to make the 
history of Ilyria—in any sense that he may think good of that 
most elastic word—his own special province. At present we will 
ask only one thing. When, among those stones t from all 
places which form the ‘roof of the which connects the bell- 
tower and mausoleum, we find a se tahoe inseription where in 
one line we read D. M., and in another A VG; are we to believe 
that sonny wae eae dedicated to the manes of Jovius 


In the neighbourhood of 


e c to, Salona and Traii are to be 
éeen again ; and, by taking at 


the road which does not lead 


to Traii, Clissa may be seen upon its height. The famous seat of 
the Uscocs has nothing to show but its site and an ugly fortress ; 
but it.is well worth going up for the site and the view from it, a 
most instructive i t over mainland, sea, and 
islands. We turn to our old Imperial guide, and we find that 
KAcioa was so called because it kept the key of the passage over 
the mountains. It was the KA«wovpa, so called did rd ovymdcicev 
rods duepxopevous éxeidy. He has to tell us how it was taken ; 
whom he speaks of as the Slaves who were called Avars (3AdSo:, 
oi Kai” ASapox xadovpevor). The ethnological confusion is like that of 
another Imperial personage who thought that he could get at a 
Tartar by seratching a Russian. But in both cases the contusion is 
instructive, as pointing to the way in which Slavonic and Turanian 
nations were mixed up together, as allies and as enemies, in the 
history of these lan At Salona the traveller is again sur- 
rounded by sellers of coins and scraps of all ages, dates, and values; 
and even he who is no professed numismatist or collector of gems 
will be pleased to give a few kreuzers for the image and supersc:ip- 
tion of the greatest son of Salona. It may have neither rarity nor 
value in the eyes of the connoisseur; but it is something to carry 
off the head of Jovius from his own birthplace. 

Sebenico has nothing new to show, neither has Zara. Indeed 
Zara has less to.show than it had two years back. The litle 
chureh of St. Vitus which, desecrated and disfigured as it was, 
was still a charming example of the true Byzantine type on the 
smallest scale, has perished—perished in order to adorn the street 
of St. Vitus with a showier shop-front. So things perish, both in 
Dalmatia and in other places, sometimes out of sheer want of 
thought, sometimes, it would seem, out of distinct dislike to an- 
tiquity or beauty. Lord Francis Hervey is the head of a sect 
which is widely spread in all parts of the world ; but we wish that 
he and his followers would at least keep out of Dalmatia. St. Vitus 
is gone ; we can only say over his memory what Constantine tells 
us was the meaning of the name of the city, ia épar. And we 
may at least hope that those who have destroyed St. Vitus will 
not go on to destroy the greater fabric of the round church. 

For Pola there is but a short moment to refresh the memory 
with the amphitheatre and the temples; the Sergian arch lies 
too far away for another visit. arenzo is passed in the 
darkness. With the morning light we draw near to Trieste. A 
pilgrimage must be paid to St. Justus on his hill-top, with his 

ouble basilica, his columns and his cupola, as the last reminder 
of the lands beyond the Hadriatic. Otherwise the dream is over ; 
we have come back from the islands and peninsulas to the every-day 
mainland of Europe. We have an endless choice of routes; we 
may go round the head of the gulf by fallen Aquileia; we may 
rush through the Styrian hills to the Austrian capital. But the 
romance of the journey is over; after the freshness of Greek and 
Dalmatia, one part of the ordinary European world seems much 
the same as another. The shock might perhaps be broken by 
ing another to the already countless roads to Rome, and by 
letting its first stage take the form of a voyage—the thing is pos- 
sible—from Trieste to Ravenna. 


A NICE FELLOW. 


of a certain kind has always great charms 
for women, provided it can be surrounded by a halo of 
romance. It is also desirable that the martyrdom should bring to 
its victim a liberal reward either in this world or the next. As 
society becomes more and more prosaic it is increasingly difficult 
to find any ideal sphere for self-devotion. Young ladies 
have discovered that nursing wounded soldiers is not the 
romantic employment which books of fiction led them to believe 
it. There it was represented as chiefly consisting in wiping fevered 
brows with scented pocket-handkerchiefs, cutting off chestnut-curls 
from marble foreheads, or receiving for themselves or others dying 
declarations of undying love, But even silly people now know 
that nursing in camps is unpleasantly hard work, requiring a strong 
body, trained hands, and well-restrained nerves. From Sister- 
hoods too the glory has departed, notwithstanding the becoming 
dress. Political economy is fast robbing even almsgiving and dis- 
trict-visiting of their former charms. For a fortunate few, how- 
ever, there yet remains one sphere in which a young woman may make 
herself fairly miserable if she wishes to do penance for the good 
of her sofl without bidding for cloistered cell or order- 
~- horse-hair underclothing. She may seize the oppor- 
, if it offers, of marrying a man popularly known 
amongst his acquaintances as a “nice fellow.” It is 
curious how much of a person’s eharacter can sometimes be 
ex by one epithet; and, on the other hand, what conflicting’ 
adjectives are used by different people with regard to the same 
pereon. Girls with grown-up brothers have generally a reason- 
ably correct notion of what is meant when an acquaintance is 
described as “first-rate,” “stuck up,” “famous,” “queer,” 
“rusty”; and they know that to & man “a good-enough 
fellow” is like describing a girl as amiable becatse there is 
nothing to say to her advantage as regards either intellect, accom- 
plishments, or beauty, The same man may be in his father’s eyes 
“a lazy dog,” to his mother “a dear boy,” with his sisters “a 
darling,” to his brothers an “ easy-going fellow,” while his em- 
ployer dubs him a useless fine gentleman. One often hears the 
same person called indiflerently, according to the er, “able,” 
“solemn,” “ grumpy,” “ sterling,” “insufferable,” “ safe,” hard 
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working,” “a screw,” “awet blanket,” “atrump,” “a prig,” or 
“a treasure.” “ Nice,” when applied to a man, has much the same 
significance as fashionable or attractive applied to alady. None of 
these epithets vouch for anything beyond the surface; but they 
imply a certain outward polish, which can be recognized in the 
nursery and traced from the cradle to the grave. 

A nice baby allows itself to be kissed with little remonstrance, 
and will bear a great deal of hugging for the sake of the white 
—7 dog or the cart and horse which it sees in prospect when the 
ordeal is over. It does not cry when its mother leaves the room, 
and will permit its nurse to be changed any number of times 
without desley the least irritability, provided it finds its com- 
forts carefully attended to by the new comer. It is a privilege to 
hear the dear little creature say its prayers and repeat the Evening 
Hymn with clasped hands and turned-up eyes ere it lays its head 
down to sleep, and let others sleep, till morning. Its hair keeps in 
curl, its pinafore remains clean for an incredible time, it does not sit 
on its sash, and it can scarcely be surprising that it is the idol of 
the nursery. When the nice baby is old enough to go into the 
schoolroom his life is still a happy one, for the governess 
congratulates herself upon having so well-behaved a pupil, 
and makes his lessons as much like play as she can. At school 
his terms are peaceful, if not glorious; for he never takes up the 
cause of the oppressed or defies boys stronger than himself. 
With characteristic good sense, he makes friends with the master’s 
wife or the matron, as the case may be; gives little trouble in 
regard to torn clothes or lost pocket-handkerchiefs ; and, in return 
ior his conciliatory demeanour, secures indulgences and considera- 
tion denied to many more worthy boys. By some strange want 
of memory, he forgets to write home unless he wants something or 
has exceeded his allowance; but then his letters are perfectly 
charming in their effervescence of affection and interest in family 
‘fairs. No son could be more eagerly welcomed in the holidays, 
fcr he is a model of good behaviour, never refusing to accompany 
his mother in afternoon calls when he is sure of plumcake or 
strawberries and cream, and never declining to let his sisters spend 
their little store of pocket-money in making him presents. Pro- 
Lably, on leaving school, he is anxious to go into the army, that 
happy hunting-ground for nice fellows; but if his father refuses 
absolutely, and insists on his going to a university, he does not 
enlist as a private soldier or run away to sea. Nice fellows do not 
take kindly to grooming their own horses, and have too much 
atlection for their hands to like them to be blistered by ropes. 
-\mongst those who cannot get through their matriculation the nice 
fellow is sure to find his place, not from want of ability, but from 
sheer careless neglect of his work; but then he is so penitent and 
profuse in his self-reproaches that it is impossible to say anything 
nore condemnatory of his behaviour than he says of it himself. 
When he finds it will be more comfortable to pass,he dozs so 
easily, but takes care not to read harder than is absolutely neces- 
sary, having no love of knowledge for its own sake, but only for 
the advantages it can command. Asan undergraduate he is socially 
popular, for he can sing a song, play a waltz, take a hand at whist, 
drink without getting drunk, and will back bills which his father 
has to pay. He never misses a chapel, for he knows that 
regular attendance covers a multitude of sins; he wears his 
gown decorously on all proper occasions, and is never gated or 


_ Proctorized. At the university, as at school, 2 nice fellow is sure to 


exceed his allowance, but then he is always so well dressed and 
makes such pretty presents of flowers, books, or music, to his 
mother, sisters, and pretty cousins, that when the inevitable row 
comes they all stand by him. With perfect good humour the 
girls give up the tour they have been promised, or the singing and 
drawing lessons which they now see indefinitely postponed. They 
would do anything to get their favourite brother out of a scrape and 
pay his debts. They think papa very hard-hearted and unreason- 


. able to expect old heads on young shoulders. 


The nice fellow flirts and dances to perfection, and is welcome 
at all entertainments; but then, unfortunately, he is rarely 
“eligible,” for, if he were, it would not be necessary to pay in 
awiability for social consideration. He is an ideal lover, writes 
the most romantic letters, takes unheard-of journeys to see the 
beloved one, and coaxes his mother out of her best jewelry to give 
in presents. It is chiefly, however, as a married man that the nice 
fellow is worthy of a moment's consideration ; appearances and 
reality are so curiously at variance. One constantly hears surprise 


-expressed as to one lady that she can be so devoted to her husband, 


who in society is such a stupid bear; whilst the same observer 


-cannot understand why another lady seems so indifferent’ to 


her husband, who is universally popular. No one intimately 
acquainted with the private life of the two households would 
avery feel any such astonishment. A nice fellow as a husband 
retains his little endearing ways, particularly in public. He asks 
his wife if her feet are cold whether it is summer or winter, 
wraps her up in the hottest weather, and insists upon her eating 
when she is not in the least hungry. So long as poverty does not 
make itself felt, things go smoothly enough ; but then, alas! nice 
fellows are scarcely ever rich, nor do they always marry for 
money, as one might reasonably expect. They constantly allow 
themselves to be carried away by what they are pleased to 
call love—a sentiment which might by ill-natured people be 
described as a selfish fancy. However well good looks and 
a charming manner may g the wheels of society, they are 
painfully inadequate to smooth snag Se difficulties of making both 
ends meet upon a small income. nice fellow is careful to mix 
himself up as little as possible with the vulgar troubles of econo- 


mical household management. He professes himself so bad an 
arithmetician that he cannot add two and two together, so stupid 
about shopping that he does not know one animal from another 
when the fur or feathers are off, and so ignorant about expenses 
that there is no use in asking him to apportion his income. As to 
the allowance his wife is to have for household expenditure, he will 
consult Robinson, who is in the same office, and who has everything 
admirably arranged at home. This might be all very well if he 
would allow himself to know that Robinson helps his little delicate 
wife ina thousand ways, sympathizes with her in troubles which he 
will not permit himself to think trivial whilst they are heavy to her, 
and, without making any fuss, finds out countless ways in which to 
gild the pill of poverty. But the nice fellow’s theory is that every- 
thing comes right if you let it alone and don’t “bother.” When 
his wife foolishly consults him about her difficulties, he tells 
her that she is morbidly anxious, and ought to havea glass of wine 
and lie down on the sofa, instead of agitating herself about nothing. 
When there is a bad cook in the establishment, a nice fellow 
does not grumble, but adjourns to the club or a friend’s house 
where he is always welcome. When he returns he has a good story 
to tell his wife, and, if she does not seem very much interested in 
his doings, wonders how she can give way to her temper when he 
finds it always easier to be pleasant. The nice fellow is generally 
in bondage to appearances; he would rather his wife made 
herself ill by walking than that she should go in an omni- 
bus, and is more particular about her dress than her com- 
forts. It is disagreeable to him, however, to allow himself 
to think that she wants for anything; so he is always either 
buying her things he cannot afford or wondering why she her- 
self does not buy them. When illness appears in the household, 
the nice fellow takes care to keep out of the way, which perhaps 
is fortunate, as he makes the worst possible nurse, being inca: 
ble of that subtle sympathy which supplies ears and eyes and in- 
stinctive knowledge to an ignorant person with a heart. . Perhaps 
he does his best when he stands at the foot of the patient’s bed 
and asks silly questions in a pretty manner which charms the 
maid, and offers all sorts of unsuitable things which he is sure the 
patient could eat if she tried. 

With his children a nice fellow is sure to be as popular as with 
the outside world, for he does not make himself disagreeable by 
finding fault except now and then when they do something person- 
ally exasperating. All early training, and particularly punishment, 
ought, he considers, to be in a mother’s hands, and she alone should 
be responsible for the ultimate character of the children, as her in- 
fluence must be so great. He is, however, always willing to be 
the giver of presents or to arrange little treats, about which he 
will sometimes take a great deal of trouble. True, he never sat up 
with a child a single night in his whole life, nor would he remain 
in the room with a crying baby. It would be against his prin- 
ciples. Nor yet does he think it necessary to take any notice of the 
boys in the holidays, or to make impertinent investigations as to 
how the girls are getting on with their studies. What are tutors 
or governesses for if parents are to be troubled about education? It 
is much better to trust people, and then they are sure to do their 
best; every one dislikes interference. A nice fellow is —— 
fond of his daughters if they are pretty, and very willing to take 
them about and leave their mother at home. He makes himself 
a delightful companion, and is pointed out as a model papa. 
If, however, his girls are ugly and heavy, he leaves them 
to take care of themselves, and establishes himself as 
escort in some family where there are pretty daughters. We 
must not be too hard upon him, for a really retined person cannot 
bear anything ugly or ungainly near him without positive pain, 
not even his own children. Why should he when it is not 
necessary, and there are plenty of pretty pleasing people in the 
world? 

A nice fellow never grows old and never gets more stupid than 
he was when young. He flirts mildly and calmly all his life, more 
to please the ladies, he says, than himself. Somehow he manages 
to retain his early friends and to aogeue new ones, for he does not 
make ill-natured speeches and is always ready to be useful and 
obliging to strangers. Indeed the trouble he takes for people 
with whom he is scarcely acquainted is often a subject of some 
heart-burning to his ston wife. When he dies, probably 
in debt and leaving his family unprovided for, countless friends 
rush to the rescue. They must do something for the poor widow 
and children of such a nice fellow. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


gw late restorations of our cathedrals, whatever mistakes may 
have been made in some of them, have in every case resulted 
in an increased knowledge of the history of the fabric, and in a 
better understanding of the changes to which its several portions 
have at different times been subjected. The removal of modern 
accretions, the uncovering of foundations, and the clearing of 
washes and plaster, have revealed much that was unsuspected, and 
in one or two instances have led to an entire readjustment of the 
architectural history. Mr. Irvine at Wells, and still more dis- 
tinctly at Rochester, has shown how much remained to be read in 
the actual masonry of the building ; and has also shown how im- 
possible such reading was except under special conditions and 
advantages. The great series of scaffoldings employed in its reno- 
vation allowed him to examine the west front of Wells as it had 
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haps never been examined since its first construction; and the 
unsafe condition of a great part of Rochester Cathedral made it 
to undertake explorations and to trace foundations with 

a thoroughness which would otherwise have been out of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Irvine was thus enabled not only to determine the plan 
of Gundulf’s church, but to recognize with certainty the surviving 
portions of it ; and in this manner to set at rest many controversies 
of long standing. At Exeter, where a restoration of great extent 
and importance has just been brought to a happy conclusion, there 
was hardly, at first sight, so much room for discovery. The his- 
tory of the cathedral seemed tolerably well known, and the distri- 
bution of its parts to certain builders had been generally accepted. 
But the new work had not advanced very far before it was seen 
that a reconsideration of much that had been positively stated was 
quite necessary. The doubts which arose led, fortunately, to a 
thorough examination of the fabric rolls, 108 in number, 
ranging from 1279 to 1514. One entire roll (1299—1300) 
had been printed by Dr. Oliver in his History of the Cathedral, 
but the rest, strangely enough, were almost unknown; and it isa 
matter for which all who are interested in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture may be thankful, that Mr. Stuart Moore, who was occupied 
at the time in arranging the archives of the city of Exeter, was 
induced to extend his labours to those of the Cathedral. The 
fabric rolls and a long series of additional documents are now 
earefully numbered and indexed, and reference to any one of them 
is easy. Everything relating to the building of the cathedral was 
noted by Mr. Moore, and by the late Archdeacon Freeman, and 
with some curious results. There was proof that the beautiful 
choir and presbytery were the work of Bishop Thomas of Bitton 
{1292—1307), and not, as had always been believed, of his suc- 
cessor, the murdered Bishop Stapledon. Entries were found re- 
cording the purchase of materials for the choir screen, “la 
a gee as it is called, which some have wished to destroy, 
ut which is thus shown to have been an integral part of the 
Decorated fabric; and the wonderful sheaf of tabernacle work 
which canopies the Bishop’s throne, and which is quite without 


a rival in this country, was restored to its true date, 1316 (in | 


Stapledon’s episcopate), when four pounds were paid to Robert of 
Galmeton for making it by contract (ad tascum). Three years 
before, the oak for the ob had been brought from the Bishop's 

ks at Newton and Chudleigh. The “ ymagines ” have vanished 

m its empty niches; but this most stately throne has renewed 
its beauty, and almost its youth, under the hands of Sir Gilbert 
Scott's workmen. The Purbeck stone for the piers of the great 
arcades and for the shafts of the triforium, the glass “ shapes,” or 
forme vitrex, from Rouen, the dark trap for the nave vaulting, 
and the yellow Beer stone, of which the walls and arches are for 


the most part built, all appear in these yearly accounts; and we | 


are not only able to trace the progress of the building, but to 
resolve peculiar difficulties, by evidence which assures us that the 
— plan for a reconstruction of the Norman and Transitional 

athedral had been laid down at least as early as the episcopate of 
Bishop Peter Quivil (1280-1291), and that it was maintained, with 
but little variation, until the completion of the work under Bishop 
Grandisson in the middle of the following century. 

There are some further questions of very great interest on which 
the fabric rolls throw no light, but which have become somewhat 
clearer in the progress of the late restoration. We now know that 
the Norman church endedeastward in a triple apse, since the founda- 
tions of one of the three divisions were discovered in the north 
aisle at the end of the third bay from the west. This line agrees 
remarkably with a difference in the thickness of the wall of the 
choir above the main arches. The triforial arcade is much deeper 
in the western bays than in those eastward. The western bays 
are, in fact, the old Norman walls transformed. The eastern bays 
represent an alteration of and addition to the Norman choir at the 
end of the twelfth century, again altered and brought into harmony 
with the rest of his work by Bishop Bitton. The Norman cathedral 
thus ended at about half the length of the present choir. It was not, 
of course, the church in which Leofric was installed by the Confessor 
and his queen; but where was that church? Did the Norman 
cathedral sweep it away altogether and occupy the same ground ? 
or did the Norman builders raise their new structure at some little 
distance from the old, as at Winchester and Ely? Archdeacon 
Freeman believed that the latter was the case ; and that the exist- 
ing Lady Chapel represents in some sort the venerable church of 
Leofric, the church of the monastery refounded by Atheistane, but 
which had been in existence long betore his day, the church of the 
religious house to which Winfrith was sent irom Crediton, the 
church which may well have been the first Christian ecclesiola 
possessed by the English within the limits of Roman-British Isca— 
the mother church then in one sense, as it became in another when 
Leofric was led to his bishop's stool within its walls by the King 
and the “Lady.” Ifthe Archdeacon is right, this church may 
have been left standing, partly, a in reverence for its anti- 

ity, until some time after the completion of the far greater 

orman building. Then it was determined to unite it to this 
Norman church ; or, rather, to take the ground on which it stood 
within the new walls of an extended structure. There are some 


fragments of evidence which go to indicate that this may very well 
have been the case, though we cannot be sure about it. It is 
certain that the Norman Cathedral was built on ground slopi 
sharply from north to south, and that the southern transep 
tower stands tén feet lower than the northern. This inconvenience 
might have been avoided by throwing the whole. buildin 
“to the east; 


further 


but there may have been the earlier ch and a 


disinclination to remove that was perhaps at the root of the 
matter. 

All this proof and all this ulation, however, as to the earlier 
history of the church result but incidentally from the late restora~ 
tion. This has been a work of great extent and of proportionate 
cost. It has been for seven years in progress, during which time 
the nave was separated from the eastern portion of the church by a 
hoarding, which recalled the “ eclipse” of the seventeenth century, 
when the cathedral was divided into East Peter’s and West Peter's, 
and some Independent Tomkins or Zeal-of-the-land-busy held forth 
in each respectively. Until the removal of this obstacle it 
was impossible to judge of the general effect of the restoration, 
or even to speak very decidedly on such much-debated questions 
as the piercing of the choir-screen, or the design of the too famous 
reredos. Now that we can look once more from the great western 
portal to the east window of the presbytery, and admire one of 
the most beautiful churches in Northern Europe brought back to a 
condition in which it had not been seen for centuries, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the restoration of Exeter to be one of 
the best which has been accomplished of late years. It has been, 
from the beginning of the work in 1870, in the hands of Sir Gilbert 
Scott ; and the satisfactory result has been sg ee not more by 
new fittings of great richness and beauty than by the removal of 
unseemly accretions and deformations, the clearing of plaster and 
of coloured washes, the renewal of the great piers of Purbeck 
stone, and the absolute cleaning of the entire structure from the 
dust and decay of ages. Standing at the west end of the nave we 
are struck at once by the quiet harmony of colour afforded by the 
natural stone, now that walls, piers, and vaulting have been freed 
from their various washes. The noble clustered piers are entirely 
of Purbeck marble, happily left unpolished. Their soft, grey, 
neutral tones contrast pleasantly with the creamy yellow of the 
freestone from the quarries of Beer—once as famous in the West 
as those of Barnack in Northamptonshire—of which the arches 
and walls are entirely constructed. The nave vaulting is notice- 
able. The ribs and richly carved bosses are of Beer stone, The 
spaces are filled partly with a dark brown trap from the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter, and partly with a stone somewhat lighter 
than that of Beer. Except at the extreme west end, and in the 
chapel which is now the Consistory Court, these materials are ar- 
ranged irregularly, and to all appearance without any definite 
system. Whether it was intended that these vaulting spaces 
should remain without plaster or painting is not clear. The washes 
which have now been removed were comparatively modern, and 
there are no traces of ancient colour. On the other hand, in the 
choir and in the Lady Chapel, where the vaulting spaces are filled 
solely with volcanic trap, they were certainly covered with 
plaster, on which some kind of pattern was painted. As it is, 
the effect of the nave vaulting is so agreeable, and the 
natural colour of the stone harmonizes so well with that of 
the walls and piers that Sir Gilbert Scott has shrunk from 
suggesting any addition; which would indeed involve a scheme 
of colouring for all this part of the church. It is clear that 
the front of the minstrels’ gallery and the great corbels of the 
vaulting shafts were once painted and gilt ; both the figures of the 
gallery and the corbels being relieved on a ground of red. But to 
restore these alone would but introduce spots of colour, and it may 
be quite as well to rest contented with what has already been done, 
and done so well. Tie bosses of the choir vaulting have been 
touched with gold, in accordance with remaining evidence, and 
with notices in the fabric rolls. The long unbroken line of roof, 
which is one of the special features of Exeter, is thus in part re- 
lieved; and it may be that the nave vaulting was from the first 
left uncoloured with this object. The chojr screen which has sur- 
vived so much angry discussion carries the organ, as in earlier 
days it may have carried the great rood. In either case the upright 
lines afforded andatford a say for the eye to rest on,and give appa- 
rent height to the roof. The removal of the organ would, from 
this point of view, have been a matter of regret; and its ranges of 
pipes, which are almost of 7 tin, aud have been burnished until 
they shine like silver, aflord a surface of broad tone which is very 

ble. The side arches of the choir screen have been pierced, 
and, although it has been said that the only result of this piercing 
is to afford to the congregation in the nave a gratifying view of 
the Dean's back and of the heads of certain canons, we venture to 
think that all has been done that was allowable under the circum- 
stances. The beauty of the screen has been increased, and the 
choir has been quite sufficiently opened. 

The chief “restoration” of the actual fabric has been in the 
piers of the main arcade, where the Purbeck stone, as is so fre- 
quently the case, had decayed in patches, necessitating the renewal 
of large portions of the shafts. The new stone was brought from the 
same quarries which had supplied Exeter Cathedral in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. The colour is precisely the same, 
and it is not very easy to distingui fresh insertions 
from the original work. Some repairs were also necessary 
in the parapets of open quatrefoils which pass round the 
clerestory of the choir, and in the tracery of windows. But 
no more was done than was unavoidable, as was certain to be the 
case under so conservative a restorer as Sir Gilbert Scott. The re- 
moval, however, of encroaching pews and of Georgian pannelling 
from the choir, and the substitution of the beautiful new stall- 


work, produce an etlect of novelty which at first suggests that the 
architectural changes have been considerable. The fact is that the 
nerations. The 
of the 


choir until now has not been properly seen for 


great piers were covered with yellow wash. The bases 
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bishop’s throne were hidden, and the east end was defaced by 
well-intentioned but most indifferent work dating from about 
1808, when Gothic design was still a mystery. The perfect grace 
and beauty of Bishop Bitton’s work is now evident to all; and 
those who best knew the cathedral in its former state were hardly 
prepared for the revelation, as it may well be called, of so much 
that had been obscured by incongruous accompaniments. All the 
new work deserves most careful examination. Its most important 
portions are the stalls, the pavement of the choir and presbytery, 
the reredos and new pulpits, the stained glass and the painted 
decorations of walls and vaulting. 

The stalls, from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, were carved by 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley. They are of Decorated character, 
well in keeping with the date of the choir; and if the carving, 
when compared with that of the bishop's throne, appears less bold 
and on a somewhat smaller scale, it must be remembered that it 
is seen nearer at hand and has been designed and finished accord- 
ingly. We have seen no modern woodwork which is more 
excellent. The ancient subsellia of Early English date have of 
course been preserved ; and no other part of the former stalls was 
worth consideration. Of the new work it is enough to say that 
the matchless corbels of the vaulting shafts, carved with natural 
foliage, descend close on the foliaged canopies of the stalls, and that 
the sculptures of so widely separate ages are worthy of each other. 
The pavement of the choir has been, for its extent, one of the most 
costly portions of the restoration. More than 4,000/, have been 
expended on it. It consists of blocks of Cornish porphyry, red 
and grey, of various Devonian and foreign marbles, and ot tiles 
manufactured by Messrs Godwin of Hereford. The colouring 
is varied, but throughout sober; and on the broad lower pace are 
the shields of arms, with their mottoes, of the bishops, from Quivil 
to Oldham, who are the recorded builders of the existing church. 
On the altar pace are designs representing prophets and evan- 

lists; and above this superb pavement rises the sculptured and 

ewelled reredos, too well known to need any special description. 

© say that it is one of the best modern works of this class is not 
to say much in its favour. It is, like most of them, too orna- 
mental, too much wanting in breadth and dignity. 

The pulpit in the choir is of alabaster, enriched with sculptured 

ups, and raised on a base of Plymouth and Ipplepen marbles. 
t is a fine work; but we prefer that in the nave, which is entirely 
of Manstield stone, and has been erected as a memorial of the late 
Bishop Patteson. There are three sculptured pannels; that in the 
centre representing the body of the bishop, wrapped in a mat of 
palm fibres, and borne by three natives to the boat in which it 
was found. On the breast is the knotted palm branch which was 
found with it, and which is now in the possession of the bishop's 
sister. The side pannels represent the martyrdom of St. Alban 
and the departure of St. Boniface (whom Devonshire claims as one 
of her greatest worthies) on his mission to Friezeland. An in- 
scription records the death of Bishop Patteson “ together with two 
fellow-workers for Our Lord at Nukapu in the South Pacitic 
Ocean, whilst doing the duty to which he gave up himself and all 
that he had.” We may add that this inscription is probably by 
the same hand as one in the south transept, arte beneath a 
memorial window for the late Sir John Taylor Coleridge. A good 
memorial inscription is so great a rarity that we do no harm in 
drawing especial attention to these. 

The new stained glass in the cathedral, which is entirely by 
Clayton and Bell, is of peculiar interest, since it reproduces in 
each window the ancient proportion of coloured glass to plain or 
grisaille, which had been ascertained to be the rule from a com- 
parison of one or two existing ancient windows with the payments 
for glass from Rouen in the fabric rolls. This was most carefully 
worked out by Archdeacon Freeman, assisted by Mr. Stuart Moore 
and Mr. Drake, the very skilful modern “vitrarius ’ of Exeter. It was 
found that the glass of the choir-aisles, clerestory, and the original 
east window (that which now exists is a Perpendicular insertion), 
was of one character, and was executed on one general plan and 
idea. In each window the coloured glass was nearly one-fourth of 
the whole, the rest being a ground of grisaille or of tigured 
quarrels, Glass and colour were made subordinate to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the edifice and to the delicacy of the window 
traeery, the forms of which were curiously indicated in the pat- 
terns of the ground. Thus a cinquefoil-headed window had a cinque- 
foiled leaf on the ground quarrels, a trefoil-headed a trefoiled leaf, and 
a quatrefoil a rose leaf. There was apparently no attempt to pro- 
duce great effects of colour or olan light. What was aimed 
at was a toning and mellowing of the light, sufficient to enhance 
the beauty of the sculptured interior ; and it is interesting to tind 
that the same system was followed in the Lady Chapel of Rouen 
Cathedral. The modern glass in the side windows of the Lady 
Chapel at Exeter has been designed by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
in accordance with the original principles, and with a result which 
must satisfy every one that the ancient “ vitrarii” understood 
what they were doing. The east end of this chapel has been 
treated somewhat differently. Colour is there predominant, and 
the most important of the new decorative works is the series of 
wall paintings (designed in the studio of Clayton and Bell, and 


‘executed by their artists) which fill the recesses of the long four- | 


teenth-century reredos extending from wall to wall. The central 
subject is the Nativity, with adoring angels. Those on either side 
are connected with the Fall of Man and the Redemption. They 
are in strong colour on a ground of gold, which time will advan- 
tageously soften. Hangings of rich bat deep-toued brocade bring 
the colour to the ground. 

A very admirable work has thus been completed in Exeter 


Cathedral. There are those, of course, who will not deny them- 
selves the satisfaction of grumbling both at the cost and at the 
results. For ourselves, we heartily congratulate architect, Dean and 
Chapter, and the “folk” of Devonshire—“ et chorus et turba ” 
—on the issue of so many years’ labour. 


THE RED INDIANS. 


7 the American correspondence of the daily journals we have 
the report of a remarkable interview between the chiefs of the 
Sioux and Arrapahos and their “ Great Father” at Washington. 
Notwithstanding the recent campaigns in which the slender 
frontier forces of the United States met with severe reverses, 
nothing can more significantly show the change that has come over 
the spirit of the surviving Indians. Sitting Bull declines to quit 
Canada. Some of the wilder warriors may still dream of resistance 
or revenge, and may be encouraged by successful raids against the 
whites and isolated victories over their troops. But those Indians 
who have been settled in reservations and have been in habitual 
intercourse with agents and traders have evidently learned im- 

rtant lessons. They know as well as the whites themselves 

ow abominably they have been used in the matter of treaty ob- 
ligations; but they also understand that the invaders of their old 
hunting grounds are infinitely too strong for them, and that there 
is nothing left to them but to let bygones be bygones and to make. 
the best terms they can for the future. Although they have been 
swindled by agents and pillaged by traders, they appear still to 
have some faith in the justice of the President, or at all events 
they profess to believe in his readiness to recompense them for 
their wrongs. But what is most remarkable is the rapidity with 
which they are developing new desires and ambitions that are 
altogether foreign to their old habits of life. Till very lately, 
notwithstanding some insignificant exceptions, it was assu 
that the red man was an irreclaimable savage. Restrained 
from fighting, raiding, and hunting, he found his natural occu- 
pations gone; he sickened under any kind of restric- 
tion, and was absolutely incapable of getting a living by his 
labour. There was a great deal to be said for this view of the 
case; and no doubt the change that could turn the Indian warrior 
into a tender of cattle and a tiller of the soil was altogether re- 
volting to his primitive nature. The hereditary instincts that had 
been in the blood trom time immemorial were all in favour of 
freedom or license in every sense. He wore nothing on his 
person but the breech-clout and moccasins. He roamed over a 
vast extent of wilderness, regulating his plans by the migrations 
of the buffalo, or shilting his quarters from stream to stream 
as his horses cropped the pasture bare. When game was 
abundant and sport good, he feasted to repletion; and he was 
sufliciently provident to jerk enough of the meat to diminish the 
chances of starvation in the winter. The more warlike tribes kept 
possession of a range of country which was practically boundless ; 
that it was not absolutely unlimited was rather a blessing to them 
than otherwise. For life would have been stale and unprotitable 
without fighting ; and their polity discouraged their fighting among 
themselves. But on the broad belts of debatable land that lay 
between them and their neighbours they could always 
have fighting to their heart's content. The young braves 
were sent out on the war-path for their military training, 
planning surprises, lurking in ambushes, and looking out for 
signs of the enemy’s trail. Then there was an occasional dash 
into hostile territory, when the horsemen, with mad war- 
whoops, swept down upon the sleeping village, slew and 
scalped the men, stampedoed the horses, aud carried the women 
and children into captivity. Not that the retreat of the war 
party, encumbered with prisoners and booty, was by any means 
free trom anxiety. Each night the retiring braves, as they placed 
their sentinels, must have telt their scalps sit uneasily on their 
heads ; since, for all they knew, an infuriated enemy might be 
following on their track and spreading his toils around them. A 
life of this kind was not to be envied, even by rude borderers 
indifferent to danger and used to dispense with the appliances of 
civilization. But it was thoroughly suited to the tastes of the 
Indian, and it had generated in the race a craving for excitement 
which it seemed ditiicult to assuage and impossible to extinguish. 
Not only was he perpetuaily in action, except when smoking 
the pipe, bragging round the camp-tire, or resting like a boa- 
constrictor aiter a debauch, but the love of distinction was 
as the breath of his nostrils, And distinction was only to be 
attained by doing or by sutlering. Before he passed into the ranks 
of the warriors, he was put through the most ingenious torments 
by his nearest relatives; and he had to bear them with the 
constancy of a man, under pain of being cast out among the 
squaws. When he went on a svlitary hunting expedition through 
a country where the game was scarce and shy, he had to depend 
on his gun or bow to save him from the pangs of hunger. He 
had always to keep a sharp look-out in case he should come across 
his enemies; and, if he were surprised and secured alive, he was 
disposed of by slow torture. But he was consoled for all his 
risks and privations by the knowledge that his fame as a brave was 
growing. It was worth while sutlering irom hunger or cold if he 
had the reputation of never coming home empty-handed; and 
the chance of hanging a scalp or two in triumph trom his lance- 
point encouraged lim to run all hazards. 

On the first contact of the red men with the whites the excite- 
ment they delighted in rather increased than otherwise. The 
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strangers who wandered on to their domains invited acts of 
sion. Instead of bei into formidable communities of 
fighting men, the early settlers planted themselves in isolated 
hovels or camped out in small ies in the wilderness. But, 
light as was then marching order, they brought much to tempt 
an Indian’s cupidity. They had waggons and oxen, iron imple- 
ments, barrels of pork and flour, attractive women, and guns and 
ammunition. At the same time, they were both skilful and resolute 
in the use of their weapons. Very often the Indians made a suc- 
cessful raid on their new neighbours, but it also not unfrequently 
ps ger that they left behind them nota few of their number, 
and, having gone out for wool, came home shorn. As the whites 
more numerous, and built villages, and fortified posts, and 
funded cities, the excitement of assailing them became less and 
less pleasurable. The war might be waged with varying fortune; 
individuals and outlying parties of the s were often cut off; 
but on the whole the tribes were steadily pushed back. Still 
they might have held their own longer than they did had it not 
keen for the wholesale destruction of the buffalo. The dwindling 
aumbers of the vast herds that used to roam the plains from the 
Missouri river westward to the Rocky Mountains took flight in panic 
before their persecutors, until now they confine themselves to acouple 
of comparatively small ranges lying towards the Texan and Canadian 
frontiers. The consequence was that the Indians found themselves 
idle and starving where they used to hunt and live in savage plenty. 
There was nothing for it but either to follow the retreating buffalo, 
in which case they trespassed on the territories of enemies who 
fiercely resented the intrusion, or else to break up their bands and 
come into the neighbourhood of the white settlements in search of 
charity. In either case, the mortality among them was almost 
equally great. In the former they perished by hunger or slaughter ; 
in the latter they perished by hunger, “ firewater,” and dissipation 
erally. The “noble red man,” even when wandering as the 
ford of his native wilds, can hardly ever have been anything but 
a creature of the fancy, if we are to trust the testimony of those 
who ought to know. He is represented in plain prose as truculent, 
treacherous, lustful, covetous, and gluttonous. But the red man 
as the hanger-on of the white trading posts and shanties became 
as “mean a critter” as can well be conceived, to borrow the 
frontier phraseology. And even philanthropists admitted that, if 
that was to be his fate, the sooner he was improved from off the 
face of the continent the better. 

But the late meeting at Washington seems to afford some hope 
that better things may be expected of him, and that the remnants 
of these aborigines may possibly be rescued and converted into 
law-abiding and profitable citizens. Those of the Sioux who had 
chosen to settle on the lands allotted to them have been disturbed 
in their occupation—whether fairly or unfairly we may as well 
not — There were rumours of rich mineral deposits in the 
Black Hills in their allotments; and the Government authorities 
were powerless to prevent that intrusion of white “ prospecting” 

ies which the Indians naturally resented. There was perpetual 
ickering, with frequent bloodshed ; perhaps the Government began 
to regret its bargain; at all events, the Indians were warned to 
move off. Possibly this second removal may prove fortunate for 
them in the end. ‘The district round the Black Hills was assigned 
to them chiefly as hunting territory ; and the fact of its being such 
tended to keep them unsettled, and to prevent them from setting 
to work in earnest at reclaiming the richer plains and valleys. 
Should they be transported to the Missouri river and its tributaries, 
they will have no option but to take to agriculture. And 
it would appear that they are not only not indisposed to do 
so, but that they have already advanced ideas as to scientific 
farming. “Red Cloud,” a name familiar in frontier warfare, 
asks the Great Father for mowing-machines and ploughs, 
to say nothing of schools and priests and a private secretary. 
“Big Road” is more vaguely magnificent in his desires or 
more poetical in his language. He wants a thousand boxes of 
money, @ thousand cattle, a thousand sheep, &c. Only he would 
prefer not to leave his present home until he has killed and eaten 
the last of his buffaloes. But “Spotted Tail,” who has long been 
friendly to the whites, who has been in the habit of associating 
with them, and who gave his name some years ago to a trading 
post, spoke with equal spirit and good sense, although naturally 
tried to make the best possible bargain. After dweil- 
ing at length on his wrongs, but recognizing the fact that the 
transportation of his people was decided upon, he too asked 
for agricultural implements and steam mills, for clothes, overcoats, 
and trunks, with a plurality of trading stores so as to excite com- 
ition and keep down prices. “ Red Cloud,” moreover, insisted 
t the cattle assigned to him should be shorthorns ; but what is 
most significant perhaps, if he spoke in earnest, was his objecting 
to remove to the Missouri on the ground that “there would be too 
much whisky there.” An Indian chief praying to be kept from 
the temptation which is his besetting sin is almost as strange a 
sign of a change in the times as the appearance of the y in 
garments. When the Spotted Tails and Red Clouds 
take to putting on “ store clothes” and “ stove-pipe hats” in place 
of war-paint, and wearing overcoats iustead of butfalo robes or 
blankets, we may fairly imagine it to be possible that they may 
settle down in earnest to growing wheat and breeding shorthorns. 
We trust that the President's promise that they shall have per- 
manent homes in the Missouri Valley and “ firm ground to stand 
poll may be something more this tine than a snare and a 
usion, 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


7 Journal de St. Pétersbourg of last Saturday contains an 

important article in defence of Russian credit, unfairl 
assailed, as it alleges, by certain foreign newspapers not nam 
As the Journal is the mouthpiece of the Russian Foreign 
Office, its statements on this question, although they appear 
in the non-official part, are particularly deserving of attention, 
and we therefore propose to summarize them for the benefit of 
our readers, directing special notice to those points which seem 
to us of most importance. The subject is of peculiar interest at 
the present time, for Russian finance offers some very curious 
problems. Before the disturbances in the Balkan peninsula began, 
Russian bonds stood in very — favour with British in- 
vestors; but no sooner was the of the Russian Government 
detected in those disturbances than a severe fall occurred in the 
price of the bonds, Strange to say, however, the actual outbreak 
of hostilities has had but a slight ettect. There has indeed been a 
further fall; but, compared with what took place while war was 
uncertain, it has been trifling. The ex tion usually offered of 
this singular anomaly is that the knowledge that Russia must raise 
a large loan on the conclusion of peace has induced those Conti- 
nental capitalists who hope to manage the transaction tor her to 
keep up the price of existing bonds, in the hope that thereby the 
public will hereafter be the more easily induced to invest their 
money. Whether this be so or not, it is at any rate remarkable 
that neither at home nor abroad is the Russian Government at 

resent able to borrow in the open market. The Oriental Loan, as 
it is called, of two hundred millions of roubles, is admitted even 
by the Journal de St. Pétersbourg to be a partial failure. And 
neither in Berlin, Amsterdam, Paris, nor London can an open loan 
be negotiated. This total refusal of fresh credit strikingly contrasts, 
to say the least, with the sustained price of existing securities. 
Moreover, the paper rouble is rapidly depreciating, week by 
week. The Journal de St. Pétersbourg itself estimates the de- 
preciation since New Year’s Day at twenty-five per cent.—a full 
quarter of its value. In other words, the advocate who has 
charged himself with the defence of Russian credit admits that the 
note which at the beginning of the year was worth, say, a pound 
sterling, would now exchange for no more than fifteen shillings ; 
while, compared with the nominal value of the note, the deprecia- 
tion amounts to about forty-two per cent. Thus at home, 

uite as much as abroad, the credit of the Russian Government 
isgone. How far this distrust is warranted is a question of very 
great interest, for the answer to which we rly turn to a 
writer who, we may fairly assume, derives his information from 
the highest official sources. 

The St. Petersburg journalist passes over in silence all questions 
of revenue and expenditure, of deficits and prices of bonds, and ad- 
dresses himself directly to the depreciation of the paper currency, 
which, as we have seen, he admits to have reached twenty-five 
per cent. since the beginning of the year. But he fairly enough 
observes that the depreciation is not governed by purely financial 
considerations. Politics, the news from the army, apprehensions 
of further issues, all have their effect on the constantly fluctuating 
value of the rouble. Leaving aside these temporary causes of 
depreciation, let us look at the permanent cause, and inquire to 
what extent has the currency been inflated while this great fall in 
its purchasing power has been goingon? According to the returns 
of the Bank of Russia—and we may observe, in passing, that their 
correctness is not questioned—on New Year's Day last the cir- 
culation consisted of 735,000,000 roubles; on October 1 it 
amounted to 734,772,000, Apparently, then, there had been an 
actual, though very small, decrease in the note circulation, But 
this leaves out of account two other items, which to the inexpe- 
rienced eye tell nothing of what is going on. The first is an entry of 
“ notes issued on account of the branches,” amounting on the tirst 
day of the current month to 209,150,000 roubles; and the second of 
“notes to order,” to the amount of 92,333,000 roubles, making a total 
of 301,483,000. The St. Petersburg journalist by a strange oversight 
fails to notice the “ notes to order,’ though they are fully entered 
in the Bank return published in the very same number in which 
his article appears. He candidly admits, however, that the issue 
on account of the branches is a real addition to the currency. His 
silence respecting the notes to order is the more remarkable as it is 
stated by the German financial papers, and is confirmed by the 
Vienna Correspondent of the Economist, that large quantities of 
these notes have been struck off and used to buy bills, which have 
been exported to Berlin for the p of purchasing gold there, 
only a portion of the drain of goid from this market to the German 
capital which we noticed last week being, as is alleged, for a Ger- 
man account. Perhaps he would answer that these “notes to 
order ” are interest-bearing, and therefore cannot affect the value 
of the rouble. However that may be, they constitute liabilities of 
the Bank incurred because of the difficulties of the Government 
consequent on the war. As regards the two hundred and nine 
millions of roubles issued on account of the branches, the St. Peters- 
burg journalist gives the following account of their application :— 
Twelve months ago, when the first mobilization was ordered, 
a loan of a hundred million roubles was raised; which amount, 
he supposes, sufficed to cover the military expenses in- 
curred before the outbreak of hostilities, On the declaration of 
war another loan, the so-called Oriental Loan, of twice the amount 
of the former, was attempted, But it proved a failure, and the 
time for subscriptions has had to be extended into next year. The 
Government then had to provide a substitute; and the Bank of 
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Russia accordingly issued two hundred and nine millions in paper 
notes, partly, we are told, “as an advance to the Treasury on the 
security of the loan, and partly to facilitate the subscription by 
maintaining the discount at a high rate.” The significance of the 
latter admission will be noted. The transaction so euphemisti- 
cally described is in effect similar to that known on the Stock Ex- 
change as “ making a market,” and its failure gives us a vivid idea 
of the embarrassments of the Government which had to resort to 
such a proceeding. The writer, as may be supposed, guardedly 
abstains from more minute details on this interesting subject, but 
he gives us to understand that about five millions and three- 
quarters sterling (estimating the rouble at its present exchange 
value) have been expended, and so far have been expended 
without much result, in “ facilitating the subscription” to the 
Oriental Loan. But to resume. We are now in a position to 
estimate roughly the cost of the war up to the end of last month. 
We have seen that the notes to order and the notes issued on 
account of the branches make a total: of three hundred million 
roubles, that the loan of last year amounted to a hundred millions, 
and that the Oriental Loan yielded a sum not specified. In addi- 
tion, there was a surplus in the Treasury of forty millions. Thus 
we shall probably within the mark if we assume that the 
grand total reached five hundred millions of roubles. If we 
take the rouble at two shillings, which is a little above 
its present value, this would equal an expenditure of fifty 
millions sterling. If we convert it at two and ninepence, 
its ordinary exchange value before the present troubles began, it 
would be equivalent to seventy-one millions sterling. Lastly, if 
we take the metallic value, which is the real measure of the bur- 
den which Russia will ultimately have to discharge, the outlay 
amounts to eighty millions sterling. 


Turning from the past to the future, the St. Petersburg jour- 
nalist favours us with a glimpse of the projects of the Government 
for meeting this yery heavy expenditure. Russia, he reminds us, 
in having recourse to the emission of inconvertible paper as the 
first means of providing for her war expenses, is doing no more 
than all countries in recent great conflicts have done. The United 
States and France, not to mention poorer nations like Italy and 
Austria, have set the example. his is perfectly true, but the 
writer omits to add that the United States also increased 
taxation enormously while the war was proceeding; and, if 
France did not do as much, the suddenness and immensity of 
her disasters sufficiently explain the delay. However, the jour- 
nalist goes on to say that, as soon as the struggle was 
over, all the countries mentioned—and he particularly cites 
France as having given an example worthy of emulation—set 
themselves to increase their revenues to the level of the enhanced 
demands upon them, Russia, he assures us, will do the same. 
Contrary to the general belief of Europe, he asserts that there are 
several sources of income which elsewhere are highly productive, 
but in Russia are absolutely untapped. One of these he specifies ; 
it is what in Prussia is known as the Klassenstewer, a modified 
kind of Income-tax, for the purpose of which the population is 
distributed into classes, and the tax varies with the class, not 
with the individual payer. It would be rash for a foreigner to 
venture an opinion as to the practicability of such a scheme; but 
hitherto, we may observe, it has not been deemed possible. How- 
ever, we are not called upon to discuss projects the realization of 
which is postponed until after the termination of the war. 
The remarkable thing is that nothing is said of a contemplated 
increase of the spirit duties, although they are the most productive 
of all Russian taxes, yielding indeed about one-third of the whole 
revenue, and offering therefore, one would suppose, the best pro- 
mise for the future. Is it that discontent on the part of the peasants 
is eae that the cost of preventingillicit distillation would 
swallow up the augmented yield? Another point to be noted is 
that, while so much is promised in the future, there is not a word 
ebout increased taxation in the present. The extraordinary issues of 
inconvertible paper, leading to so great and rapid a depreciation, 
have appeared to the peasants to be an immense rise of prices. A 
depreciation of twenty-five ag cent. in the currency in nine months 
means, in fact, a rise to the same extent in the nominal prices 
of all commodities; and a general rise of prices is usually 
acceptable to farmers, manufacturers, and dealers generally. To 
the possessors of fixed incomes it means, of course, a loss of one- 
fourth of those incomes; but to the producing classes it appears 
unwonted prosperity. We have seen this in the United States, where 
@ fictitious and unreal prosperity concealed for several years the 
waste of the Civil War. Inlike manner, in Russia at the present time 
the measures adopted by the Government for covering its military 
expenditure hide from the public the immense cost of the invasion 
of Turkey ; and it is evident that the Government has no wish 
to reveal the real state of the case. According to the writer in 
the Journal de St. Pétersbourg, it intends to postpone the imposi- 
tion of new taxes until the return of peace. By so doing it may 
keep its subjects in good humour; but it is merely putting off a 
payment which sooner or later must be made, and which will be 
the heavier the longer it is delayed. However, our purpose at 
present is rather to set before our readers the Russian statement 
of the Russian financial position than to offer our own comments 
upon it. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


oan EAL years ago, when the influence of Anglican converts 
was first beginning to make itself felt in the English Roman 
Catholic body, one of them who has since taken a prominent place in 
the obscurantist ranks published a series of letters on the defective 
condition of Catholic Education for the higher classes. They ap- 
peared aronymously under the signature of “H,” and the writer 
is said to have explained, with an exquisite refinement of courtesy, 
which his interrogators were no doubt fully able to appreciate 
that he had adopted that signature “in order to remind ol 
Catholics that such a letter existed in the alphabet.” We cannot 
say how far this ingenious attempt to raise their aspirations, in 
every sense of the word, proved successful; but some years later 
another convert writer—adopting this time the innocuous 
sobriquet of “X. Y. Z.”—contributed some letters on “Catholic. 
Education” to the Rambler, the Liberal Catholic organ of the 
period, which elicited many angry comments, not always ve 
coherent or grammatical, but exposed many weak points which it 
was easier to ignore than to excuse. A new and more unimpeach- 
| able witness has now come forward on the same side in the person 
of Mr. William Petre, Lord Petre’s eldest son, who, we need 
scarcely say, is not a convert, but who is a priest, and is prepared 
to give practical effect to his theories in a school he has started at 
Weybridge. We do not profess to be reviewing here his Remarks 
on the Present Condition of Catholic Liberal Education. Our 
object is rather to call attention to the revived controversy in the 
Roman Catholic body on the subject, and for that purpose the 
extracts from the pamphlet collected in a recent review in the 
Tablet will in the main suffice, while the reviewer's comments 
supply in a handy form the authorized and conventional defence of 
the existing system. We have said already that those who .irst 
broke ground in this discussion were converts, and it was of course 
only natural that they should be struck with the undeniable con- 
trast—for such it is, on whichever side the advantage may be sup- 
ey to lie—between the training of Eton and Harrow on the one. 

and and of Oscott and Stonyhurst on the other. It has often 
been observed that the most distinguished and influential among 
the Roman Catholic clergy are usually men who have passed, like 
Ravignan and Lacordaire, from a secular career to the priesthood. 
And in the same way there can be no doubt as to the important 
influence exercised by the convert clergy, who had themselves 
received the ordinary public school and university educa- 
tion of English gentlemen, on the ecclesiastical life of 
their new communion. The one fact, which is not an isolated 
but a typical one, that the present head of that com- 
munion is a convert educated at Harrow and Oxford, would alone 
speak volumes, considering the hereditary jealousy of interlopers,soto 
eall them, which is felt in every old and closely organized corpora- 
tion. If such facts suggested doubts as to the perfect wisdom of the 
narrow and exclusive curriculum of clerical education, still more. 
might it be questioned how fara similar method was suitable for 
the general run of boys ; and, as a rule, those destined for the world 
and for the Church were educated at the same seminaries in England, 
and on pretty much the same system, even where the two classes 
of students were distinguished by their dress and kept apart from 
each other. There have been, we believe, some alterations of late 
years, and steps have been taken—with what benefit to the future. 
priest we need not discuss here—to isolate as far as possible the 
training of those intended for the Church, on the plan of the 
French seminaries. But we may safely gather from Mr. Petre’s 
remarks that the peculiarities animadverted upon by previous 
critics of “Catholic education,” who are not to be contined by 
any means to the two writers specified above, remain substan- 
tially unchanged. The normal type of these colleges is still to be 
found, with whatever modifications, rather in the loreign séminaire 
or /ycée than in the English public school. 

For those who are at all acquainted with the two kinds of in- 
stitutions we have just mentioned, it will be unnecessary to 
explain wherein the critical difference between them consists. 
Speaking broadly, it may be said that the one system is 
based on the principle of trust and the other on that of dis- 
trust. According to the English plan a considerable measure 
of liberty is allowed to boys, which is understood to carry with it 
a corresponding responsibility for their own conduct, and, in the 
case of the upper forms, for the conduct of their juniors also; 
the foreign system, on the other hand, subjects them to a constant 
and jealous surveillance. The one, as Mr. Petre phrases it—the 
italics are his own—“ is based on a more generous and a more fear- 
less view ” than theother “ of the intellectual opportunities proper for 
youth.” For the distinction has an intellectual as well as a moral 
aspect. A code of minute restrictions on personal liberty of action 
naturally includes a close restriction on any reading which lies 
without the circle of schoolwork, though it is rather startling to 
learn from Mr. Petre that till lately ‘“Scott’s works were inter- 
dicted in all our Catholic schools,” and are now only admitted in 
one or two; Shakspeare, indeed, if “X. Y.Z.” may be credited, 
lies under the same condemnation. Of defects in the regular teach- 
ing, which have been charged, probably not without reason, against 
many of these schools, we lees not spoken, because it may 
be presumed that nobody would desire to defend such shortcom- 
ings on principle, whatever excuse might be alleged for them under 
given circumstances of time or place, and moreover signs of im- 
provement are apparently beginning to show themselves. The 
teaching at Stonyhurst, for instance, is, or was not long ago, said to 
| be very good. Mr, Petre does however think it necessary to deprecate 
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not only “ the quaint form of asceticism and piety which has ruled 
over our educational ethics,” and which is sufficiently illustrated by 
what was said just now, but also an inadequate sense of the im- 
portance and dignity of the work of education, which is supposed 
to call only “for mediocre and everyday qualities of mind 
and character”; and this is no doubt a & comoel and far- 
reaching practical error, wherever it prevails. In another 
he protests against the continued acquiescence of his co- 
religionists in the superior “scholarship and social polish of the 
Eton or the Harrow boy.” But it isthe difference of ethical 
rather than of direct intellectual training on which he chiefly 
insists, nor does he hesitate, if we rightly understand him, to avow 
his decided preference in both respects for the public school system 
to that with which he is familiar and which makes “the London 
University Matriculation Examination the goal of ultimate success ” 
intellectually, while those subjected to its ethical discipline are 
notably deficient—the italics are his own—“in expansion of 
mind, earnestness of e, definiteness of aim.” “A (public 
school) boy's virtue is in his own hands, and, so far as can be 
expected without the grace of the Sacraments, we feel bound 
to say that in the average instance the result on this head is ulti- 
mately satisfactory. If it were not so, we Englishmen should 
not be so famous as upright mtlemen, as lovers of truth, of 
justice, of moral purity.’ . Petre indeed maintains the superior 
morality of Catholic to that of non-Catholic schools, but this is 
rather in spite than in consequence of their peculiar arrangements, 
and is to be attributed to “the grace of the Sacraments duly at- 
tended.” He observes that the life of a public school “is for a 
boy eminently one of individuality and of freedom,” and after 
describing it in detail with a clearness of appreciation which could 
hardly have been looked for in one who does not know it from 
experience, insists on its superiority to a system based on that 
“ungenerous [and untrue] view of youthful nature” which prac- 
tically treats “ the character of boyhood as inherently diabolical.” 
Such an avowal from a Roman Catholic priest, himself of course 
brought up under the system he condemns, is at once a remarkable 
testimony to the facts, and displays a candour and independence 
of mind worthy of all praise. On the reply of his critic, which 
may i imagined, we shall have a word to say presently. 
But meanwhile we would just advert to what appears to us really 
to lie at the root of the matter, as it is indicated in the following 
somewhat obscurely worded sentence. “ We, as Catholics, cannot 
escape from that which is the chief retarding influence on all edu- 
cational refurm—this, namely, that there is no college of phy- 
sicians—of moral physicians—in the matter, no literature to show 
and register the ual growth of educational science, no body 
of learned men to classify and codify the practical observations and 
experiments of men versed in educational empirics.” 
is, we take it, is only another way of expressing what was 
some years ago, with an opposite ose, by a writer 
who took part in the controversy provo by the letters 
on Education in the Rambler. ‘For us” (Catholics), he said, 
“public opinion, as a tribunal of aj » does not exist” ; 
and he proceeded to observe that the final court of appeal was the 
hierarchy of the Church. It is precisely because these Roman 
Catholic colleges have been under the absolute control of the 
hierarchy, and exempted from the influence of a public opinion 
which either “ did not exist” or was not strong enough to make 
itself felt, that their system is what it is. What Mr. Petre says of 
Catholic parents is still more true of those from whom they have 
derived their traditional notions in the matter, which are indeed 
sure to be fostered, and honestly fostered, wherever hierarchical 
authority is not checked by the counteracting force of lay 
opinion. If the Anglican episcopate had formed the governing 
body of our public schools, we do not say that they would 
have reproduced all the features of Oscott and Ushaw, but they 
would have been very different from what they are. Ecclesiastical 
authorities, and those who implicitly accept their guidance, 
are always sure to be “too unwilling to teach their sons 
that a general and manly honesty of purpose is a better preserva- 
tive both to faith and morals than any code of preventive rules 
administered by superiors jaded and worn down by the perpetual 
monotony of their duties.” Nor are they personally to be blamed for 
this. It is the natural result, in average minds, of an exclusive con- 
centration on that one particular aspect of the question with which 
they are primarily concerned, and does but illustrate Clarendon’s 
well-known saying—which, however exaggerated, contains an 
element of truth—that “ clergymen understand the least and take 
the worst measure of human affairs of all mankind that can read 
and write.” 

The Tablet of course thinks that the view which Mr. Petre depre- 
cates is the right one, and urges in support of it the lamentations 
of Dr. Arnold over the condition of Rugby forty years ago, 
and other alleged descriptions of the great public schools as 
“hotbeds of vice and of immorality made fashionable.” One 
obvious answer would be that our public schools cannot fail to 
reflect with more or less fidelity the characteristics, and therefore 
(inter alia) the characteristic vices, of the society from which their 
alumni are drawn; we say with more or less fidelity, because no 
one denies, what is assumed in all school regulations, that stricter 
discipline is required for boys than for grown men. Supposing 
therefore the moral tone of Catholic to be superior to that of 
Protestant society—which would unquestionably be the contention 
of the advocates of the seminary system—it follows at once that 
the moral tone of Catholic schools will be superior, on what- 
ever method they are conducted. But that is not the point. 


Meanwhile it would be as idle to deny the existence of vice in 
our public schools, though not to the extent here insinuated, 
as to dispute the well-authenticated accounts of at least equally 
grave immorality in foreign colleges under the strictest Jesuit 
tule. But the real question is whether a repressive discipline 
which is intended to preserve the innocence, and which certainly 
succeeds in cramping the energies, of youth, and stunts the 
development of character, even supposing it answers for the 
moment—as it often does not—answers best in the long run. To 
suggest that a boy “ will certainly lose his faith and morals” in 
a public school is a statement the first part of which is simply 
paradoxical, whatever may sometimes occur at the University ; 
while as to his morals being “ generally utterly wrecked, and that 
speedily,” we have heard p BE se accounts, on the most direct 
authority, of the frequent and utter moral collapse of youths 
trained in Jesuit schools abroad the moment the external restraint 
is withdrawn. If the education of youth began and ended with 
itself, it might be arguable that the system which aims at reduc- 
ing toa minimum the possible opportunities of vicious indulgence is 
preferable to that which regards “the innocence of mere ignorance 
as but a poor possessiag,” and aims at gradually moulding the 
character in habits of self-control. But it is difficult even to argue 
the ethical superiority of an education conducted on the former 
principle, which yet is designed to prepare its subjects, not for the 
cloister, but for a world of temptation and trial on which they will 
soon be compelled to enter, and where they must fight their own 
battles for themselves. ‘ Wellington used to say,” as Mr. Petre’s 
critic, rather unfortunately for his argument, goes out of his way 
to remind us, “that Waterloo was won in the play-grounds of 
Eton and Harrow.” Just so; but the saying has a moral quite 
as much as a military significance, the scope of which the writer 
and those who agree with him do not seem altogether to have 


grasped, 


THE BREIDDEN HILLS. 


it often happens that in the retrospect of a general survey of 
a district there lingers a feeling of incompleteness, because 
some chief point of interest has not been adequately followed up, 
although the subject pressed itself upon one’s vision and remem- 
brance. It is with some such feeling that we revert to the account 
we gave of Montgomeryshire in these pages three years ago (Jul 
4, 1874). As we approach Welshpool, that bright, pleasant, an 
exceptionally cultivated Welsh town, either from Oswestry or 
Shrewsbury, the singular group of the Breidden hills asserts itself 
by its isolation as a conspicuous feature in the district, geological 
as well as historical ; and the fact that not only are there distinct 
traces of an important British intrenchment on the more southern 
height of Cefn-y-Castel, but also a constant tradition and tokens 
of an “ancient fortress” on the most northerly summit—which, 
after Lord Rodney’s victory over the French fleet in 1782, some 
patriotic squires surmounted with a commemorative pillar—is 
enough to recall the topographical pilgrim’s steps to that neigh- 
bourhood and to prompt an endeavour at determining the locality 
of the last battle of the Silurian hero Caractacus, with his Roman 
conqueror Ostorius, There are many reasons why the tourist, so 
minded, should make his headquarters at Welshpool. Were he 
to trust to ascending the range of hills from Shrewsbury, leaving 
the railway at Middletown, ten to one he would find discourage- 
ments without end in the incompatibility of rival lines and 
companies. Nor are we sure that he would find his route so 
fruitful in guides, although doubtless the ascent would be easier. 
From Welshpool he would be in the position of starting with 
many advantages. The local Museum of the Powis-land Club 
esses an excellent library as regards the literature of the 
subject, is rich in Roman, British, and pre-historic remains, and 
moreover is the nucleus and rendezvous of a compact body of 
antiquaries, ever ready to help an inquirer in investigating some 
topic of their rich and varied early history. Strong in the confidence 
of thus receiving all needful aid, we girt ourselves in a bright dry 
week of the autumn, when the leaves were waxing brown or 
olden, and the sun’s heat was tempered by the freshness of the 
Seas amidst the valley and the hills, for a patient scaling of 
the Breiddens, and an examination of the adjacent topography. 
One thing was certain, that there were primd facie correspondences 
between the description of the site of Caractacus’s last battle as 
given by Tacitus, and the features of the Breidden fortress and its 
— es and surroundings, which are not to be found in other 
imants to the honour of the supreme struggle. Caer Caradoc, 
near Knighton, has but an insignificant streamlet to represent the 
amnis “a 8 incerto; Coxwall Knoll lacks the breadth of encamp- 
ment needed for a large army, and has only a pebbly and trays- 
parent shallow reach of the Teme es, past it. Of other pre- 
tenders we need hardly speak. Most of all there is the presence 
here of the piled ramparts of stones to strengthen the natural 
barrier of the hillside, which Tacitus designates in the words— 
“tune montibus arduis, et si qua clementer accedi poterant, in 
modum valli saxa prestruit” (Amn. xii. 34). 

Though it is needless to go over again the problem of the 
retreat of Caractacus, a few words on the route of Ostorius, as it 
appears from the brief account in the Annals, may help us to the 
foot of the mountain fastness, and to the riverside and ford. In the 
thirty-second chapter of the twelfth Book the historian represents 
that general, after the in the Britain, as 
harassing and spoiling and effectually cowi e Cangi, a tribe 
which the most plausible guess places in the furthest part of 
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Carnarvonshire. Thence he was recalled to the Brigantes, a tribe to 
the north of the Mersey, and extending, as Dean Merivale remarks, 
from sea to sea; but these gave him little serious trouble, and after 
their — began the great and decisive campaign against 
the Silures. As we understand it, Ostorius’s march in pursuit led 
him across the Gloucestershire Avon and the Severn through the 
country of the Silures, then in all probability extending from 
Scuth Wales and Herefordshire as far as Gloucestershire ; 
and thence, with frequent and stubborn impediments from a 
resolute army under a gallant leader acquainted with every step of 
the ground, through the Malvern and North Herefordshire country 
across to Radnorshire and Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. We 
cannot assume that the traditious of battles for the defence of the 
soil at the Caradocs and elsewhere are without foundation merely 
because they lack some special features of Tacitus’s account. 
Rather it would seem that the Silures resolutely contested the 
ground, inch by inch, until in the line of retreat Caractaeus was 
able to draw Ostorius to a far northern point in the country of 
the Ordovices, which may be fixed with suflicient confidence in 
Montgomeryshire, Merionethshire, and the North-West of Wales. 
It would be labour lost, for want of clear geographical data, to 
inquire too closely why Ostorius should have to cross the 
Severn, as the advocates of the Breidden site suppose him to have 
done, from the north, and opposite that group of hills; suffice it 
that there is nothing to contradict the presumption that he marched 
towards the west of the Breidden from the direction of the present 
town of Welshpool, by way of the valley of the Severn, and 
along its northern bank. It must be remembered that the sites of 
more than one Roman station were on the north side of the Severn, 
whatever doubt may exist as to their precise locality; and, though 
it might have been easier to see why the Roman general was obliged 
to add the crossing of such a river to his already arduous plan of 
attack could we have known exectly whence he had to march, all 
that follows may be readily explained on the assumption that he 
erossed the river at about five or six miles from Welshpool on 
the north bank. 

Hither we must be imagined as repairing from the same quarter. 
We go past Buttington Church, notable chiefly for its curious 
font, resembling the capital of an Early English column, and for 
its shield of arms of Sutton, Baron Dudley; and past Buttington 
parish, famous for the defeat of the Danes under Hesten by one of 
Alfred’s generals in 894, and for the discovery of some two hundred 
skulls there, presumably those of the slaughtered foe; and we make 
our way towards the south bunk of the Severn, along a parish road 
which leads to a farm called the Old Mills, near which, at a bend 
of the river, is an ancient ford answering to the description of 
Tacitus as being the only passage at any period of the year in that 
pee part of the river, and even itself in times of flood swollen 

k-high and impassable. The ford in question is said by Mr. 
Wynn Ffoulkes, in his paper in the Archeologia Cambrensis (1851), 
to have been destroyed by heavy floods seventy years ago, and to go 
by the common name of the “ Outher Ford.” It must be mentioned 
here that considerably further along the course of the Severn from 
Welshpool, and almost opposite to the precipitous rocks of the 
Breidden where they are surmounted by Rodney’s Pillar, is a ferry 
which bears the significant name of Ryd Esgyn or Rheteseyn—?.e. 
“The Ferry of the Ascent”—one of those helps of language towards 
fixing a dubious site which we should welcome with eagerness 
were not the “ juga imminentia” right above it so steep and sheer 
that no human force, even of warlike and disciplined Rome, 
would have attempted to scale them. An attempt to cross here 
would only have involved needless exposure to a well-posted 
enemy; and in all probability the “Outher Ford” was the real 
, lying to the north of the Old Mills Farm, near which, in 
the first and second field from the Severn bank, are signs of a road 
and earthworks, in the direct route for the Moel-y-Golfa and the 
Breiddens. Within the second field, indeed, from the ford is a 
considerable oblong earthwork, looking in its narrowest part not 
unlike to Offa’s Dyke, and which probably represents an intrench- 
ment thrown up by the Romans in their movement up the hills, 
in view of the possibility of having to retreat by the way they 
came. From this bank or ditch a way leads past a wooded 
knoll called Voel Coppice, in Trewern; and one obvious and 
feasible road of access thence to the “ancient fortress” of the 
Breiddens is a sufficiently narrow and steep ascent in a circuitous 
track, exposed, however, in flank to the missiles of the foe 
on his strongly-manned heights. Perhaps this is the fit place 
for explaining that these bills present two principal masses, the 
Breiddenand Moel-y-Golfa, extending in parallel ridges from W.S.W. 
to E.N.E. The Breidden, which gives its name to the rest, 
frowns direct over the Severn with a rounded summit, according 
to Murchison, 1,199 feet above the sea, and surmounted by 
Rodney’s Pillar and Caractacus’s fortress par excellence. Moel- 
y-Go of curious conical and volcanic appearance, forms 
the south-western end of the largest ridge, which extends into 
Shropshire in the hills of Middleton, Cefn-y-Castel, Bulthey, 
and Bauseley. Cefn-y-Castel itself is the unmistakablé site of 
another British intrenchment, south-west of the other strong- 
hold; and between Moel-y-Golfa and the Breidden fortress runs 
the spur of the hill called Cefn Eithin, or the Gorse ridge, which, 
if in the hands of the British, was auother fastness from which 
the Romans would be assailed in their ascent of the heights. 
There is indeed no authority for positively — that the 
Romans did not pursue the narrow track by which the modern 
tourist would ascend the mountain after Voel Coppice —— 
by the left of Cefn Eithin, up to the higher ground in, 


the Ordnance Map “the New Pieces,” and then, in the ve 
teeth of the foe, turn boldly to the north and carry the fortress wi 
characteristic Roman valour. Dut certainly it would bespeak as 
much rashness as courage to take a route so closely commanded 
as this would seem to have been on either side by a series of 
formidable escarpments of stones and rocks, bristling with men 
and missiles. One hardly sees how, in so abrupt and tortuous 
an ascent, there would have been room for any considerable 
military force to face about and scale the heights at any point 
short of the ascent from the New Pieces. At any rate, in what~, 
ever way it may have been scaled and taken, the Breidden 
(proper) is a tremendous vantage-ground, fit to have witnessed 
a triumph of Roman warfare, fit also to have been chosen for the 
supreme struggle of the most valiant of the British chieftains. It 
is of ample dimensions, of remarkable natural and highly creditable 
artificial strength, and altogether an appropriate scene for the 
throes of a barbarian empire, when “venit summa dies, et 
ineluctabile fatum.” 

A word or two may be said in passing of the view from the 
heights of this Silurian fortre:s, which, by the way, in its appella- 
tion of “ Breiddens,” has exercised the ingenuity of local etymo- 
logists. One of these interprets Breidden to be ig. Bryn 
Fithin or “Gorse Hill”; another makes it Breith Den =“ the 
speckled camp from the trap rock,” in allusion to the coarse- 
grained porphyritic greenstone, of which (see Murchison’s 
“ Siluria,” p. 291) the prevailing mass of the Breidden is com- 
posed; and a third gives us Bre-y-ddin, A.e. “ the bare hill of the 
fort.” From Rodney’s Pillar, on the highest point of the camp of 
Caractacus, the view to west and north-west looks over 
Oswestry and the red hills of Llanymynach, over the wooded 
and park-like country round Meifod and Llanfyllin, and the 
background ranges of the Berwyns. To the east are the rich 
champaigns of the Severn, with Shrewsbury spires in the distance, 
and a score or more of historical and ancestral demesnes, some of 
which—e.g., Wattleborough Castle, near Rowton and Alberbury— 
have never been bought or sold since the Conquest, lying 
between. At the very foot of the grand escarpment northward 
and opposite the stiffest crags of the Breidden, under the modern 
pillar, is the village of Criggion with its picturesque church of red 
sandstone. To the south stretches the Long Mountain, a marked, 
if monotonous, feature of the Welshpool district. There is a 
look-out too on the Red Castle, or Powis Castle, lying in its un- 
dulating park of noble and most venerable oaks, and only faintly 
marred by an entrance which, if it seems insignificant and mean 
in its close propinquity to the town, yet helps to symbolize the 
relations of an old feudal castle to the humble dwellers who 
pitched their habitations round about it. Leaving the curious in 
geology to approach this Breidden group under the guidance of 
Murchison, and only reminding the botanist that in scaling these 
historic heights he may meet, as nowhere else in Britain, the 
Potentilla rupestris, and also the Lychnis viscaria, Geranium san- 
guineum, Veronicas spicata and hybrida, and Saxifraga hypnoides 
—most of which, we are told in the Records of the Rocks, 
flourish also on the volcanic rocks of Stanner—we recommend our 
readers to explore for themselves this extremely interesting ob- 
ject of pilgrimage ; and we offer a suggestion as to the ascent of 
the Romans which would, we suspect, furnish the most expeditious 
and unobstructed route to the master-situation which the Ordnance 
authorities have acutely designated “ Old Fortress.” In one form 
or other it struck most of the antiquaries with whom we lately 
made the ascent that in all likelihood the Romans, having crossed 
the ford at Old Mills, took a different route from Trewern up 
the hills, and ascended by a more sheltered route, and a very 
distinctly traceable between Cefn Eithin and Moel y-Golfa, the 
former of which would hide them for some distance from the 
garrison of the “ old fortress” on the north. This would be, for a 
considerable distance, a relief to a harassed and toilsome march; 
it would, if followed out in its fullest extent, lead us to the pictu- 
resque wooded mound of Belle Isle and Bauseley Hill—which are 
said to be corruptions of aname spelt in half-a-dozen different ways— 
to the west of which is Bulthey, or Builthy, a pass on the Alberbury 
side of the Breidden range. We do not suppose the Romans to have 
taken this route further than the east end of the spur of Cefn Eithin, 
the Gorse ridge, and perhaps one portion of the invading force may 
have pressed upwards on the north side of this ridge or spur, and 
another by thesouth. The two bands may have joined somewhat to 
the left of Cefn-y Castel, and near what is called in the Ordnance 
Map “ the New Pieces,” and there girded themselves for a hand- 
to-hand encounter with the British, whom we take to have been 
in possession of the heights. If such a route appears to some ultra- 
Roman admirers of antique prowess to have been stripped of 
its gravest difficulties, we submit that nevertheless it affords 
scope for a sufficiently arduous assault, as will be patent to 
the tourist who scales the Breiddens without military harness and 
impedimenta. It may be added that on the summit of Bauseley 
Hill, connected with this group or range of hills, as well as with 
the ancestral possessions of the Corbets and Leightons, in a younger 
branch of which family it still remains, is another still perfect 
British intrenchment with two concentric ditches on the western 
side, each with a counterscarp of ten feet, and a naturally fortified 
sheer east side. With these shelters and defences to flee to, 
we see at once how the gallant Caradoc might still have made 
head, or bided his time for a new revolt, except for the treachery of 
the infamous Cartismandua, 
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THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS CASE. 


i; looks very much as if the Central Criminal Court might hence- 
forth besafely depended upon to furnish a notorious criminal trial 
at each of its sessions with the regularity of a monthly magazine 
or the new moon. For September we had the Penge case; for October 
we have the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company 
and the Detectives, which latter case bids fair to fulfil the pro- 
mise of its early youth by attaining those gigantic dimensions too 
common to trials, criminal and civil, nowadays, so that it may 
well be trusted to do duty for November. With regard to sub- 
sequent months, it is to be hoped that persons within the juris- 
diction of the Central Criminal Court who may feel irresistibly im- 

ed towards the commission of an interesting crime will recognize 
the propriety of so timing their efforts as never wholly to disappoint 
an expectant public. The case against Dr. Baxter Langley and 
Messrs. Swindlehurst and Saffery was calculated to attract con- 
siderable attention from the magnitude of the sums involved, the 
position of the defendants, and the curious technical points which 
up to the very conclusion rendered a conviction doubtful. The 
verdict of the jury and the course adopted by the prosecution in 
not asking for sentences on that part of the indictment the finding 
which would have laid the whole matter open to the review of the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved, have left these points unsettled, 
and punishment has been awarded on the charge of conspiracy only. , 
This course, though satisfactory in the result, of at once consign- 
ing areal i sages to their imprisonment and hard labour, is to be | 
regre’ in other respects. The decision of the Appeal Court 
would have been valuable as an authority for the future, and 
the case itself would have afforded a striking contrast to the 
murder trial of last month, in illustration of the different 
methods in which our legal system deals with finding of 
fact and of law. Still the facts disclose a story of in- 
genious fraud and shameful breach of trust which, apart from 
the legal bearings of the question, seems to call for some notice. It 
is also instructive to contemplate the narrowness of the border- 
line between criminality and mere civil fraud, between that which 
involves penal servitude and that which excites half-laudato 
condemnation as ractice, and to note the manner in whic 
the internal affairs of a large public Company, in which hundreds 
of persons have invested money, can be carried on for years with- 
out exciting suspicion. 

The combination of benevolence with a fair prospect of a divi- 
dend, the mercy which emphatically and substantially blesses 
him that gives ‘no less than him that tales, has always 
afforded an alluring species of investment, whether it take 
the form of building rietary chapels “ for the glory of 
God and ten per cent.,” or the starting a charitable institu- 
tion of which.the founder forthwith becomes the by no means 
honorary secretary. We need not then be surprised at what 
happened, when in 1866 a Joint-Stock Company was formed 
under the auspices of influential persons and the imposing title 
of the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General Dwellings Company, 
Limited, with the philanthropic object of affording more decent 
accommodation for the working-man than the piggeries which, 
under the name of home, too often form his only resting-place when 
the exigencies of the Licensing Act compel the publican to close 
his hospitable doors. When, to the glowing prospect of the re- 
formation of the artisan and labourer through the beneficent 
medium of his Company-provided dwelling, was added the more 
material attraction of a dividend maguanimously limited to five per 
cent., it is no wonder that year by year the pnts of shareholders, 
the incomes of the Company, and its sphere of usefulness steadily 
increased. But a serpent, or, to speak more strictly, three serpents, 
erept into this Eden of a Company. Mr. William Swindlehurst, 
a gentleman whose name might with superstitious and unreasoning 

rsons raise an unfounded prejudice against him, was one of the 
foremost to engage in the good work, as an original subscriber, 
and, by virtue of the Articles of Association, as Secretary and 
Manager, at the grossly inadequate salary of 150/. per annum. But 
as the Company grew and prospered, Mr. Swindlehurst, shunning 
“ the pride that apes humility,’ and feeling that his services, to 
which he could not fail to attribute a large measure of the 
success of the undertaking, were not fitly remunerated, and 
moreover being desirous of securing the future welfare of that 
undertaking, consented, at the instance and on the appointment 
of a meeting which subsequent events would suggest was, toa 
certain degree, a packed one, to become Secretary tor life at the 
slightly increased figure of 500/. per annum. A Mr. Lowe became 
a director, and a Dr. Baxter Langley—a gentleman chietly remark- 
able for having cast in his lot at a former election for Greenwich 
with a statesman whose name retlects lustre on even the most in- 
significant persons or actions—becamie Chairman of the Company, 
and these two ns seem, with Mr. Swindlehurst, to have prac- 
tically man: the whole of its ailairs. Those atlairs naturally 
involved the purchase of land by the Company whereon to erect 
the dwelli from whieh it took its name, and in 1874 
an estate c the Queen’s Park state, near the Harrow Road, 
heaped to be in the market for sale. It was to be 

in five lots, but at the auction only one of these, Lot 2, was 
sold, which was disposed of to Messrs. Kelly for 10,000/. A Mr, 
Saffery, an estate agent, afterwards entered into negotiations with 
the auctioneers for the purchase of three of the four remaining 
lots. He was informed that the price of those three lots 
would be 22,000/., and it was arranged that Messrs. Kelly should 
relinquish the lot they had purchased, receiving 4,0oo/. for their 
bargain. As a matter of fact, Mr. Saflery’s part in the matter 


' cognition of their assisting him to a good 


never amounted to an actual purchase, for the Company eventually 


purchased all four lots direct from the vendors, paying them the 
32,0007. asked. Messrs. Kelly got their 4,000/.; and Mr. 
Saffrey for his somewhat shadowy interest, which was dignified 
with the name of an equitable purchase, received the hand- 
some equivalent of 9,312/., paid to him by the solicitor to the 
Company on the direction of Mr. Swindlehurst, the whole 
amount paid by the Company thus amounting to 45,312/. In 
the same way, when the single remaining lot came to 
a. and the negotiations were carried on by Mr. Saffery, the 
ompany paid 8,000/., the price asked, to the vendors, and 2,000/. 
to Mr. Satiery. Finally, Mr. Saffery does really appear to have 
| setenge- or agreed to purchase, an estate called the Cann Hall 
‘state for 35,000/., which, however, he promptly disposed of 
to the Company for 51,0007. This last transaction took place in 
January 1876; but no suspicions seem to have been aroused until 
June of the present year, when a Committee of gentlemen was 
appointed to inquire into the aflairs of the Company, and their in- 
vestigations resulted in some startling discoveries, and ultimately 
in the present criminal proceedings. The most remarkable of 
these discoveries was that of the curious liberality displayed 
by Mr. Saffery in dealing with the profits which had 
accrued to him in connexion with the Company. Mr. Saffrey 
seems to have shared a common predilection for big bank-notes, 
and to have usually received his hard-earned gains mainly in that 
form. But mone | bank-notes, like others, have a bad habit of 


| being numbered and dated, and so, when inquiries came to be 


made, there was little difficulty in tracing the ultimate destination 
of Mr. Satiery’s profits. We have above com this Company 
to Eden, and the comparison fnrther holds good in that it, or 
rather its management, was watered by three streams of Bank- 
notes—one of which flowed towards Swindlehurst, another 
towards [Baxter Langley, and the third towards Lowe. 
Never did Mr. Saffery make one of his modest coups but a 
large portion of the proceeds found its way back to the 
pockets of the three above-named gentlemen ; sometimes, 
indeed, it appears as if Mr. Saffery had’ been almost over- 
generous, keeping only a comparatively small share for himself. 
Minor rivulets from these three streams watered other places, and 
we find a Mrs. Roberts receiving 1,200/., and a Mr. Walton, a 
former Director of the Company, an anonymous donation of 650/. 
in some of the notes origiually in the hands of Mr. Saffery or their 
proceeds. Mr. Walton was entirely at a loss to account for this 
generosity towards him, and we can only explain it by sup- 
posing that either Mr. Saffery or one of his sub-almoners adopted 
this method of doing good by stealth. The censorious Vom- 
mittee of inspection, however, took a harsher view of the whole 
matter, and instituted simultaneous criminal and civil proceed- 
ings against the present prisoners and Mr. Lowe. Mr. Lowe 
has withdrawn from the scene of action; but the three others 
have been tried and received heavy sentences of imprisonment and 
hard labour. The position of directors and officers of a public 
Company renders it difficult, if not impracticable, to bring their 
misdeeds within the ordinary criminal law as to embezzlement or 
larceny, and so in 1861 an Act was rendering criminal 
almost any wrongful dealing by such persons with the funds of 
their Company. The indictment in the present case therefore, ina 
goodly array of 104 counts, contained, besides general charges of 
conspiracy, accusations against the three defendants who 
held fiduciary positions in the Company, ringing the 

in every conceivable way on the sections of the Act above referred 
to, charging each defendant separately and the others with aiding 
and abetting. But the whole of these counts were open to the ob- 
jection taken by the counsel for the defence that, as soon as the 
money got into Safiery’s hands, it ceased to be the money of the 
Company ; and that therefore, however the other three dealt with 
it, they could not be said to be dealing with the funds of the Com- 
pany. ‘This view was ably combated by the counsel for the prose- 
cution, and would have been. reserved for the opinion of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal; but so plausible did the contention of the 
defence appear that the prosecution probably adopted the wiser 
course in waiving the question, and contenting themselves with 
only pressing for punishment on the charge of conspiracy, about 
which the learned judge declined to reserve any question, and on 
which, no less than on the statutory counts, the jury had found 
the prisoners guilty. No doubt the point will turn up again 
before long; and, in the meantime, we must trust to the effect of 
the uncertainty to deter persons in the position latterly held by 
the prisoners from similar dealings with complaisant and generous 
middle-men, 

Apart from the questions of law, the defence set up was that 
the whole of the transactions were simply in accordance with the 
laxer customs of the mercantile world ; that the sums paid by 
Saifery to his associates were not bribes or the division of the 
protits of a conspiracy, but complimentary gifts or bonuses in re- 
t legitimate piece of 
business; and the importation of Sir Henry James into the case 
was artiully conceived to give a sort of Foreign Loans flayour to 
the business. But this subtle contention found no favour in the 
eyes of a matter-of-fact jury ; and, so far as in them lay, they vindi- 
cated the credit of the mercantile world by convicting the defendants. 
Twelve or eighteen months’ hard labour is a crushing sentence, 
especially for men who have occupied a fair social position ; but it 


_ is not one whit too much to impose upon persons who have been 


found guilty of conspiracy, fraud, breach of trust, and malversa- 
tion, such as that disclosed in the late trial. 
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REVIEWS. 


CAIRD’S PHILOSOPHY OF KANT.* 


‘ y~ Critique of Pure Reason has been more than once trans- 
lated in England, and more than once or twice discussed by 
writers of various philosophic persuasions. If experience had not 
established that in gers: no amount of repetition is vain, a 
new volume on Kant might appear almost superfluous. But we 
may see every day how common it still is to dogmatize—both 

itively and negatively—on the questions examined by Kant, 
ust as if Kant had never existed. Methods and arguments which 
Kant has once for all shown to be illusory are employed by our 
popular instructors with the simplest confidence. This being so, 
a fresh exposition of Kant’s doctrine by a really competent hand 
cannot come amiss. Professor Caird’s book is therefore welcome, 
and the more so because it is a help and not a substitute. Much 
of the ignorance and misconception of Kant’s work to be found 
in this country is probably due to the habit of making acquaintance 
with it at second-hand. Victor Cousin’s lectures and the chapter 
on Kant in a history of philosophy too often do duty for the study 
of the text—a procedure which up to a certain point may be useful 
for examinations. Now Professor Caird’s book has the merit of 
wholly refusing to lend itself to such uses. It is as far as pos- 
sible from being too popular; the reader is presumed to have 
the Critique itself before him, and to be tolerably familiar with 
metaphysical conceptions. The book cannot even be considered an 
introduction except as to the historical chapters; it is rather 
a full and critical commentary. We think indeed that Professor 


Caird is not always or altogether so clear as he might be. Criti- | 


cizing Kant as he does from a Hegelian point of view, he does 
not often oppose a direct contradiction to Kant’s results. He rather 
endeavours to show how much further Kant’s reasoning ought to 
have led him. Kant, in his view, left the work half done ; and the 
apparent discords of ordinary reason are to be resolved into what 
elians call the higher unity of thought. Criticism of this 
kind is a delicate matter, and difficulties are apt to arise in dis- 
tinguishing that which the critic represents the author as having 
actually said from that which he considers that he ought to have 
said. Moreover, Professor Caird’s remarks are to some extent 
com in the Hegelian dialect, which we must frankly confess 
we do not understand. Just as we found three years ago in Mr. 
Green’s criticism of Hume, there are certain terms and formule 
‘ which seem to be of great importance, but as to which we are sure 
of only one thing—that the words have not their common mean- 
ing. Consciousness, as used by Mr. Green and Professor Caird, is 
one of these terms. A self-consciousness not ‘ determined in 
time,” which in some unexplained way “ constitutes reality,” 
seems to us, so far from making the nature of things more intelli- 
ible, to stand sorely in need of a translation into plainer English 
‘or itself. We can find nothing in it but a more ambitious and 
obscure version of Spinoza’s unica substantia. Spinoza takes things 
as they are, and offers us a way of conceiving them as a whole. 
Why they are such as they are he does not explain; in our opinion 
he does not profess to explain it. The barren cycle of modern 
transcendental speculations shows that his moderation was not 
unwise, One advantage may be allowed to the Hegelian phrase- 
ology; it makes explicit an element of idealism which in Spinoza’s 
philosophy is almost latent, though it is involved in his definition 
of the A tiributes. But the advan is dearly bought by using 
words in a manner which to other than Hegelian ears is clumsy, 
perplexing, and non-natural. It is strange that English writers, 
vith Berkeley and Hume before them, should think it necessary to 
go after a prophet who has won little honour in his own country in 
search of a style which seems carefully fitted to darken the meaning 
of what is said. We regret it the more in this case, inasmuch as 
Professor Caird has much to say that is very well worth hearing, 
but to our mind would be fully as well said in native English. 
Many parts of his criticism seem to us bee Fae but expressed in 
such an involved form that one has to go through a sort of mental 
translation in order to appreciate them. So much being premised 
in a general way, we proceed to give such an outline of fessor 
Caird’s work as our will permit. 

The introductory chapters contain a good and useful account of 
Kant’s predecessors in modern philosophy ; in particular, English 
students may be thankful for now having (for the first time, if we 
mistake not, in English) such information about Wolff’s system as 
is needful for the historical understanding of the remnants of 
dogmatism which in many places encumber Kant. Some space is 
also given to the “ pre-critical period ” of Kant’s own philosophical 
growth. His works include a remarkable essay written in 1766, 
showing that he was then an empiricist. It ap from a 
letter to Dr. Herzin 1772 that the consideration of the problem of 
subject and object in experience had led him to the principles of 
the Kritik. In the succeeding exposition Kant’s own arrangement 
is closely followed ; a proceeding which in the case of almost = 
other writer of Kant’s calibre would be too obviously right to 
for remark. The Critique of Pure Reason is, however, an exception 
to almost every general rule of philosophical literature; and it may 
be doubted whether a freer handling would not have brought some 
gain in concentration, clearness, and force to Professor Caird’s 
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a tus 0 ings and su ings, and appearance of logical 
pag is almost as crabbed as the style of the individual 
phs. Professor Caird, however, writes for those who have 
already mastered these obstacles, and he may be even anxious to 
avoid any smoothing of the way which might look like a fallacious 
profession of presenting the British public with Kant made 
easy. 
| Of the first two great heads, the Transcendental Esthetic, or 
theory of the @ priort conditions of sensible experience, and Trans- 
| cendental Analytic, or theory of the like conditions of intellectual 
knowledge, the A%sthetic is much the better known, and may 
almost be said to have passed into popular ae ge 6 The 
Kantian theory of space and time is capable of being stated in 
broad outlines and without any special terminology, and has had 
' a proportionate success in the outer world. The Analytic, on the 
contrary, is one of the harshest parts of the whole work, and 
rhaps the least likely of all to be relished by a modern student. 
| Yet it seems to have been a favourite with Kant himself; he 
| speaks of the Categories with a sort of paternal triumph and 
| affection. In his own treatment the Asthetic and the Analytic 
' are closely connected. The kind of criticism to which this 
division of the work is open may be summed up by saying that 
Kant’s theory of the human mind is too mechanical. It is true 
that no man has done more to prevent mechanical statements from 
passing muster for real explanations. But the virtue of his work 
is in the spirit and tendency of his ideas, in what he points to 
rather than what he does. His workmanship constantly lags 
| behind his conceptions; he is like an inventor working with old- 
| fashioned tools. In this case the discrepancy is marked. Mag- 
nificent powers of speculation are hampered at every turn by 
| formalism. The comprehensive insight of the Aisthetic is 
weighted with the painful and artificial elaboration of the 
Categories. Kant appears to regard the mind as an extremely 
complicated machine, which is supplied with raw material by 
the senses, passes it through a series of combs, rollers, and so forth, 
called Categories, which work it up in the appropriate manner by 
the aid of an automatic feeding apparatus ed Schematism, and 
at the end delivers to Consciousness a finished product which is 
the world of ——. But, as Professor Caird very well pro- 
tests, the mind cannot “‘ be regarded as a manufactory divided into 
departments, each of which is engaged in a separate process, and 
completes its labours on the common material ere it is handed on 
to the next department.” Even if we could so regard it, other 
serious difficulties remain. A conjectural description of an ex- 
ceedingly complicated machine, founded not on a knowledge of 
mechanism, but on inspection of the manufactured article, would 
be subject to considerable chances of error. The comparison, rough 
as it is, would be hardly overstrained for this part of Kant’s work. 
The conditions of our matured experience of phenomena, or rather 
of a systematic account of the forms in which that experience can 
be arranged, are first laid down with a confidence that is never 
justified, and then assumed to be conditions precedent to experience 
arising at all. From the empirical point of view—taking the only 
ground on which that view can now be supported—the mistake is 
in supposing the percipient subject to work in forms which 
were fixed for it from the beginning—as it were a set of 
rigid guides cast all in one piece, The forms are now, in- 
deed, fixed, but organically, not mechanically; they are in- 
dissolubly associated with experience as it is, because their growth 
has been the growth of experience itself. From the completely 
transcendental point of view, on the other hand, which is well 
shown in Pode Caird’s dissertation, Kant’s fault is not in 
transferring relations of thought to relations of things, but in not 
doing it thoroughly enough. If thought were really the measure 
of things in the Hegelian sense, and a complete logic the key to 
the secrets of the world, Kant would in this and many other 
respects be little better off, if at all, than a downright empiric. 
et, however these things may be, we cannot emerge from the 
intricate and fatiguing details of Kant’s Analytic without bringing 
away with us one solid reward. Kant was the first to seize in 
its full bearings the great truth that we move, not in a dead world 
confining us with extraneous bonds, but in a world fashioned by 
our own thought and interpenetrated by our own life. The order 
and unity wuich we perceive in nature are perceived through an 
order and unity in ourown minds. Kant says, or seems to say, 
that the order must be in the mind /jirst ; and at that point the 
philosophy of experience parts company with him. But this in no 
wise detracts from the grandeur or the merit of his conception. 
Rightly considered, it releases us once for all from phantoms 
which may still often enough be seen dressed out in alarming colours 
in our popular controversial literature. To one who has grasped 
this congruity of the mind with the world, the order of nature can 
never appear as a kind of constraint imposed on us from outside. 
It is an order in which we have at the least our full part, and there 
is a gain of power, not a loss, in widening the range within which 
things are seen to be orderly. The freedom of imagination which 
we seem to lose, lamented though it be by misdirected poetic senti- 
ment, is merely the indecision of ignorance. Where without a 
compass we should have the free choice of a hundred ways, and 
—_e chances of going wrong, the compass shows us the one 
which is right. 

There is another great lesson of Kant’s intimately connected 
with the last; and in this also he curiously stopped short of carry- 
ing out his own teaching. He has taught us that the reality of 
experience is not destroyed by any reflections on the mechanism of 
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the senses, or speculations on what the world might be to creatures 
differently constituted. He has shown how the outer world as we 
know it is no less real than the inner world of self; the objects of 
outward experience are as real in perception as consciousness itself. 
They have indeed, as .objects, no other reality. It is absurd to 
doubt the existence of the world of experience because we cannot 

behind it and get at an object unrelated to the perceiving sub- 
ject—in other words, because we cannot have a knowledge which 
contradicts the nature of knowledge. Having gone so far, how- 
ever, Kant halted just at the last step. He could not shake off 
the assumption of the unknown something, which is not reaily 
a thing at all, and yet is assumed to be not only necessary to that 
which, for all practical purposes, is the real thing, but, in some 
mysterious way, more real. We shall return hereafter to this 
formidable “ thing in itself,” and say a few words on Mr. Caird’s 
treatment of this and the other weighty matters comprised in 
the Transcendental Dialectic. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE TALMUD.* 


OT long since we called attention to an edition of a Mishnah 
tract prepared by a Fellow of a College at Cambridge, which 
seemed to indicate a revival of Hebrew studies at that seat of 
learning. The book which we have to notice now is another 
contribution to our acquaintance with Jewish literature, but of a 
different kind. It does not come from a University, nor from a 
graduate, and consequently proves nothing as to the advancement 
of Hebrew learning where it has till lately been conspicuous by 
its absence, It is simply such a selection as any Jew fairly well 
read in the literature of his people might make for the amusement 
or instruction of general readers, Jewish or Christian. No great 
merit attaches to such a work; the author has only his own taste 
to consult as to the s to be included. No definite end 
being proposed, he cannot be blamed for incompleteness in not 
inserting this, or for irrelevance in not rejecting that. Three hun- 
dred and fifty pages of extracts from the Talmud cannot fail to 
give the reader some idea of the contents of that curious literature ; 
and this is all that was proposed. The book is intended for amuse- 
ment only, and will consequently do nothing to encourage Hebrew 
learning. There are no notes of any sort, no indications of date, or 
of peculiarities of language or sentiment ; no comparison of parallel 
passages—in short, no criticism, good, bad, or indiflerent. The 
translation reads fluently, and, for all that the translator lets us see, 
has been produced without a doubt or a difficulty, and from a text 
clear and pure. The book therefore stands on a very diflerent 
level from a critical edition of any sort, and makes no claim to be 
more than it is. The translator says :— 

The object of the following pages is to give to the student and general 

reader a fair idea of the contents of the Talmud. . . It is merely a 
collection of specimens and makes no pretensions to any more advanced 
standing. The only object has been to give in plain, easy language, a 
correct idea of the scope, and as generai an idea as possible of the varied 
sections, of the ancient and wonderful work. 
The literary style of the translation is certainly plain and easy, and 
never offends by ostentation. Indeed the chief merit of the book 
and no slight merit this—is its perfect modesty. There are a few 
slight offences against English grammar or idiom—such as “ He 
seceded from Hillel’s College and organized another one,” “a com- 
plete knowledge of the law was limited to a comparatively few,” 
“learn thy tongue to utter, I do not know”—just sufficient to 
prove the foreign origin of the translator, but so infrequent as 
scarcely to amount to blemishes, and rather ag ose to admira- 
tion of the general excellence of the style. The Biblical quotations 
are generally ~~ in Mr. Polano’s own version, which is often 
necessary in order to emphasize some special point. It is therefore 
perverse that, just in a passage where the Authorized Version gives 
the reverse of the truth, Mr. Polano departs from his usual prac- 
tice to adopt it. It is Deut. i. 5, “On this side of the Jordan, in 
the land of Moab,” where the text has “ on the opposite side.” 

The first two parts contain Biblical History and Specimens of 
Biblical Commentaries, and this directly Biblical lore occupies 
much more than half of the volume. e history is especially 
amusing and instructive. It is amusing to see how every gap in 
the life of a patriarch is filled up by these story-tellers manifestly 
out of their own inner consciousness, so that each acts ac- 
cording to one set of principles all his life, and possesses the gift 
of plausible speech to a degree which is certainly not hinted at in 
the Biblical narrative. Names are found for persons unnamed by 
the Biblical writers, as when Pharaoh’s daughter is called Bathiah, 
Potiphar’s wife Zelichah, and Moses’s Ethiopian wife Adonith, 
Inconsistencies, apparent or real, in the Biblical history are 
harmonized by the facile expedient of inventing a large part of the 
story; thus the difficulty about the two caravans, Ishmeelites and 
Midianites, both of which are mentioned as having bought Joseph 
from his brethren, is solved by a statement that the brethren sold 
him to the Midianites, and that these subsequently parted with 
him to some Ishmeelites, who (not the Midianites, as in Gen. 
xxxvii. 36) carried him to Egypt. This addition to the story, 
moreover, recommended itself to narrators, who wished, as far as 
possible, to whitewash Joseph’s brethren, for they could proceed 
as follows :— 

Now when the sons of Jacob had sold their brother, their consciences 
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smote them, and they wished to repurchase him; but on account of the 
second sale they were unable to find him. 


But the Talmudists, though feeling no scruple as to any amount 
of addition to the Biblical narrative, do not intentionally contradict 
it; and hence, after letting the Ishmeelites carry Joseph to t, 
they invent a further transfer of him there to “ four men, the de- 
scendants of Medan, the son of Abraham and Keturah,” so that 
these Medanites may sell him to Potiphar, as the Midianites do in 
Gen. xxxvii. 36. This is a fair example of the way in which 
ancient fragmentary and imperfect narratives are modernized, 
filled up, and rendered consistent. The reason for the addition is 
everywhere apparent. The original may be historical; the inter- 
polations can be nothing but romance. Still it cannot be said 
that they are worthless; if Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, this his- 
tory according to the Talmud is so none the less, though in a 
somewhat different sense. It instructs us most perspicuously, and 
with a useful warning, how history has been fabricated, what re- 
casting of old stories was accepted in pre-critical times as le- 
gitimate, how smoothness and vraisemblance may (and, with 
reference to very ancient times, almost must) be the note of an un- 
historical romance rather than of a trustworthy narrative. In this 
case we have the advantage of possessing the very text on which 
the Talmudists worked, beyond which they can have had no 
source of information concerning the oldest times ; so that we can 
see the exact extent, and infer the reason, of all their additions. 
Ingenious and amusing combinations of Biblical statements are 
built up into new stories in which it is difficult to fancy any one 
to have seriously believed; as the following :— 


About this time, when Moses was three years old, Pharaoh sitting at his 
banquet-table, with his queen upon his right, Bathia at his left, and his 
two sons, with Balaam and the princes of his realm about him, took Moses 
upon his lap. The child stretched forth his hand, and taking the royal 
crown from Pharaoh’s head placed it upon his own. 

In this action the king and the people around him imagined they saw a 
meaning, and Pharaoh asked, How shall this Hebrew boy be punished ? 

Then said Balaam the son of Beor, the magician, Think not, because the 
child is young, that he did this thing thoughtlessly. . . . The spirit of 
understanding is already implanted in this child, and to himself he takes 
thy kingdom. Such, my lord, hath ever been the way of his people, to 
trample down those who have dealt kindly with them, to deceitfully usurp 
the power of those who have reared and protected. Abraham, their 
ancestor, deceived Pharaoh, saying of Sarah his wife, She is my sister ; 
Isaac his son did the same thing; Jacob obtained surreptitiously the 
blessing which rightfully belonged to his brother . . . . and now, my 
lord, this child arises to imitate their actions. He mocks thee, U king, thy 
elders and thy princes. Therefore let his blood be spilled; for the future 
welfare of Egypt let this thing be done. 

The king replied to the words of Balaam, We will call our judges together, 
and if they deem the child deserving of death he shall be executed. When 
the judges and wise men assembled according to the order of the king, 
Jithro the priest of Midian came with them. 

Then said Jithro, desirous to preserve the child’s life, If it be pleasing to 
the king, let two plates be placed before the child, one containing fire, the 
other gold. If the child stretches forth his hand to grasp the gold, we will 
know him to be an understanding being and consider that he acted towards 
thee npowtnglt, deserving death. Butif he grasps the fire, let his life be 
spared. 

This advice met with the king’s approval, and two plates, one containing 
gold, the other fire, were placed before the infant Moses. The child put 
forth his hand, and grasping the fire put it to his mouth, burning his 
tongue, and becoming thereafter “ heavy of mouth and heavy of tongue,” 
as mentioned in the Bible [Ex. iv. 10]. Through this childish action the 
life of Moses was spared. 


It may well be that this story was suggested also as an explanation 
of the prophetic power, which is symbolized in the case of Isaiah 
by a live coal touching his lips. 

The character of the Rabbinical Commentaries can be pretty well 
imagined from these stories, which are themselves partially expo- 
sitions of narratives left obscure or imperfect in the Bible. The 
commentators propound questions as to the meaning of Biblical 
sentences, as to the right or wrong of the recorded sayings or 
actions of Moses or other men, and even of God himself, and 
answer them so as to vindicate morality, sometimes by pure inven- 
tion of unrecorded events, and often by perverse, but clever, com- 
binations. A few instances must suffice :— 


Why did the Lord appear to Mosesin a thorn-bush ? Because the thorn- 
bush is lowly among trees, and Israel was then lowly among the nations of 
the earth. . . And lest Moses might chance to think that the rigour of 
the Egyptians had already destroyed Israel, God appeared in a burning 
bush that was not consumed, to typify the state and future of Israel, com- 
plete and perfect, despite the fire of persecution. 

The Lord hates idolatry. Why then did Moses seek the house of an 
idolater ?_ The Rabbis say that Jithro had seen the error of his ways and 
resigned his position as priest to the idols of Midian before Moses came to 
him. For this reason the people held aloof from him and his family, 
holding no intercourse with them, and for this reason the shepherds refused 
é i for him, and his daughters were obliged to water and attend to his 

jocks. 

Why was Moses commanded to put his hand into his bosom when it was 
made white with leprosy ? Because slander and falsehood are generally 
spoken in secret, even as the bosom is hidden. 

God was displeased with Moses, and therefore he gave the priesthood 
which he had designed for him to Aaron, in saying “Is there not Aaron 
thy brother, the Levite?” When God said “thy brother,’ the word 
« Pevite ” was implied, because, Moses being a Levite, his brother must 
necessarily have been the same; but this was God’s meaning: “I thought 
to make thee my priest, and continue thy brother the Levite; but for thy 
pee in obeying my wishes he shall be the priest and thou the 

vite. 


The chief value of the Talmudists’ treatment of Scripture will be 
seen to lie in their contribution to the history of exegesis, and a 
large part of the interest of these sections consists in i 


to more modern and quite independent schools of moralizing on a 
and teach- 


Scriptural basis. The other sections, on the lives 
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ings of the Rabbis, and the Talmudical system of civil and 
criminal law, have far more intrinsic importance. The lives of 
the Jewish Fathers present perhaps as edifying instances of 
meekness and purity of couduct, of brotherly or paternal affection 
towards their people, of humble and intellectual devotion to 
learnimg, and of stedfastness under persecution, as those of the 
corresponding heroes of the Christian Church. Mr. Polano assigns 
an interesting section of his book to these biographical details ; 
but it is to be regretted that he does not enable us by any varia- 
tion of type to discover where he is himself the narrator and 
where he translates from the Talmud. The following section, con- 
taining the Rabbis’ proverbs and legends, might with advantage 
have = longer. The legends—fables and moral tales—have 
their eounte in most literatures, and may probably be found 
by students of such lore to be either the offspring or the parents 
oi similar stories in other languages. Of the proverbs we select a 
few examples, which express a wisdom ranging from that of the 
lowest modern commercial Jew to the tenderest feelings of family 
ties and the highest sentiments of religion :— 

The ass complains of the cold even in July. 

A single light answers as well for a hundred men as for one. 

Teach thy tongue to say “I do not know.” 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend has a friend ; be discreet. 

Deal with those who are fortunate. 

The doctor who prescribes gratuitously gives a worthless prescription. 

If a word spoken in its time is worth one piece of money, silence in its 
time is worth two. 

The wine belongs to the master, but the waiter receives the thanks. 

The soldiers fight, and the kings are heroes. 

Make but one sale, and thou art called a merchant. 

If the fox is king, bow before him. 

‘The rivalry of scholars advances science. 

The world is saved by the breath of school-children. Even to rebuild the 
Temple, the schools must not be closed. 

Biessed is the son who has studied with his father, and blessed the father 
who has instructed his son. 

Rabbi Eleazar said “ Who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses.” 

Rab said “ Men should be careful lest they cause women to weep, for 
God counts their tears.” 

In cases of charity, where both men and women claim relief, the latter 
should be first assisted. If there should not be enough for both, the men 
should cheerfully relinquish their claims. 

Rabbah said “ When one stands at the judgment-seat of God these ques- 
tions are asked: Hast thou been honest in all thy dealings? Hast thou 
set aside a portion of thy time for the study of the Law? Hast thou ob- 
servel the first commandment ? Hast thou in trouble still hoped and 
believed in God? Hast thou spoken wisely ? ” 


THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA.* 


ONY the members of book clubs in remote country places will 
suppose that Mr. Hatton’s Queen of Bohemia is the Queen 
whose praises were sung by Sir Henry Wotton. This lady is one of 
“the meaner beauties of the night,” a sovereign by no means to be 
described as ‘ by virtue first, then choice, a Queen.” “ Bohemia” is 
used in that slang sense of the word which for some years has 
been a weariness to people of correct taste. Many writers appear to 
think that there is something peculiarly gallant and attractive in 
swagger about Bohemia. Mr. Hatton does not employ the term in 
the same sense as Henry Murger, whose novels, though over- 
worked and too much quoted, always retain the freshness of a true 
though limited genius. Mr. Hatton’s Bohemians are comfortable 
people who hang on to the theatre, music, and journalism. They are 
fond of Moselle, and dearly love a lord. They try, it is true, to 
dissemble their love by an affectation of roughness. “Do you 
know that we black-balled the Earl of Teesdale at our little 
Bohemian Club in Duke Street, because he was a lord; 
that he came to the Committee and apologized, said it 
was his misfortune, not his fault, and that if we would elect 
him, we might forget his title if we liked, and he would certainly 
never remember it when he was in the club.” But the 
snobs of Bohemia can never forget the title, whatever the 
man of rank who has the curious wish to associate with them 
may do. There isa lord in this book, a certain Earl of Rokeby. 
Neither he nor his friend Arthur Welland, “an artist by protes- 
sion and a musician by choice,” can ever get the title out of their 
conversation. ians who are introduced to Lord Rokeby 
congratulate him “ on cutting a brilliant figure at Westminster in 
spite of his title.” In moments of depression the noble peer rouses 
himself by reflecting that he is the tenth Earl of Rokeby. To be 
sure, he was not born in what we presume we should call “the 
purple,” and the notion of being a lord had been for years as un- 
familiar to him as to the men with whom he liked to live. 

As most earls probably do not go about the world absorbed in 
the contemplation of their rank, it may be as well to explain this 
singular conduct on the of Lord Rokeby. He was the son of 
a man of good family who had married the daughter of an old 
sea-captain, had “¥ tired of her, and neglected her to such an extent 
that allowed her son to be educated at the University of 
“ Bishopstown.” The poor student “ encouraged himself to feel 
an almost morbid hatred of the aristocracy,” which found a safety- 
valve.in the eloquence of debating societies. Suddenly “a wide 
hiatus in the succession to the earldom of Rokeby brought him to 
the front,” and he carried his taste for spouting unconsidered 
nonsense into the House of Lords. For the information of the 
curious Mr. Hatton adds that Lord Rokeby was “ below the 
middle height, but he had a thick neck his shoulders were 
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broad.” His studies at Bishopstown had enabled him to illustrate 
his qpnversation by a string of allusions to Frederick the Great 
and “ Ariosto stopped by robbers,” and his friends “ all listen with 
marked respect.” When we first make the desirable acquaintance of 
this peer, he isabout to visit the “Queen of Bohemia” incompany with 
his friend Welland, who is not only an artist, but also a musician. 
The scene is quite like a scene in a play; and the independent 
Welland assures his friend that “the Queen” is “a very clever 
woman, but not clever enough to hook my Lord of Rokeby.” 
This starts Rokeby on the dignity of rank, on Gaston de Foix, 
Nelson, Clive, Wesley, Luther, and other topics and names 
familiar to the student of Lord Macaulay's essays. But the Queen 
of Bohemiais really a more interesting creature than these dead men. 
She began life as a shop-girl, then married a person who kept an 
old curiosity shop, next became the wife of a Mr. Toynbee, M.P., 
and lastly, when for the second time a widow, entertained tk 
clergy at “ Bishopstown,” and men of letters and of genius in “J 
hemia.” “ Her profile was anti-classical,” which probably mc.. 
that she had a snub nose and a retreating chin; but her red 
hair and diamonds made up for all. She swore profanely, 
and drank Moselle in her bedroom; but in other respects 
was “quite the lady,” as her guests probably said of 
her. The author would obviously like to tell us all about the 
members of the glittering crowd whom Lord Rokeby met at 
the house of Mrs. Toynbee. But he is good enough to remind an 
unconscious world that he once tried to do this sort of thing before, 
and that “an insignificant individual who was mentioned out of 
kindness complained that ‘the bull’s-eye of the press’ had been 
turned upon his personal appearance and private doings.” Then 
he has much to say about a lady whom he calls impartially an 
“editor” and an “ editress,” and he gives it as his opinion that, “if 
American journalists sometimes carry personal reporting too far, 
they are in the right track nevertheless.” We must confess that 
our sympathy is so entirely with the “ insignificant individual ” 
who did not like to be discussed by Mr. Hatton that the personal 
allusions in this work seem to us flat, stupid, and impertinent. 

If the lordly hero of the Queen of Bohemia had known domestic 
sorrows, the lovely heroine had scarcely been more fortunate. 
Maggie Douglas was the daughter of a poor gentleman now living 
retired at Rishopstown, who had thoughtlessly married his land- 
lady when ie was about eighteen years old. “She could neither read 
nor write. When he tried to rise in the world she pulled him down. 
They separated. He made heran allowance. For fifteen years they 
never met.” By theend of that time the woman had learned to read 
and write, and “they renewed their vows.” ‘ Maggie was the off- 
spring of their re-union.” Unfortunately the woman took to 
drink soon after the re-union, and when the story begins the mother 
and father of the heroine had been separated for another period of 
sixteen years, making about thirty in all. In spite of these disad- 
vantages, Maggie Douglas was not only as beautiful as a heroine 
ought to be, and as judiciously dressed as a refined taste could 
suggest, but she really was a girl of character. There are a hun- 
dr ings in Mr. Hatton’s novel which we dislike. The tone, 
the turn of thought, is to us anything but agreeable; many of the 
persons are more repulsive than their creator seems to suppose ; and 
the plot is not only improbable, but entirely lacks the air of reality. 
But among these blemishes the figure of the heroine only appears 
the better for the contrast. This effect is, of course, often procured 
by rough and ready means. A red-haired woman who swears in 
private, and tipples Moselle, is a very harsh foil to youthful inno- 
cence, courage, and self-sacrifice. But Maggie mainly wins the 
reader by the thoroughly natural way in which, on a certain occa- 
sion, she tells a lie and sticks to it. She had an admirer, one Tom 
Desborough, the rowdy and hypocritical son of an incredibly 
austere clergyman. Mrs. Toynbee encouraged the affair because 
she knew that Lord Rokeby, who had a place near Bishopstown, 
was attracted by Miss Douglas. At last old Desborough, ina 
solemn scene after family prayers, formally expelled his son 
from his family. Before leaving England for Australia the re- 

robate found means of making the heroine promise to marry him 
if he claimed her hand within a year. It was in vain that Rokeby 
made play with his title and estates; the girl was true to her 
word, Circumstances alter cases, however, and it so chanced that, 
while she was living with the Desboroughs, she saw Tom breaking 
into his father’s strong box. The minister, as he is called, rushed 
to the spot with his gun, pursued the burglar into the open air, 
and was shot dead in the scuffle. The father of the heroine, a 
rather weak-minded old man, happened to be mooning about the 
remises. He had no account to give of himself, except that he 
fancied he heard his daughter call his name, and that there- 
fore he had walked in the night from Bishopstown to the rectory. 
The daughter had solemnly declared that she had not seen the 
burglar, just before old Douglas told his maundering story, and so 
it was too late for her to save her father by denouncing her 
lover. The situation is fantastic, but the central interest 
lies in the fact that, in the moment of — her yevvaiov 
<vdos, and before her father complicated matters by his account, 

iss Douglas “ had just ymsnciane: 5 wo métier—she was an actress, 

a born actress.” ow this is an ingenious situation, for it 
lets the author into two lines of business which the public 
likes, and which are easy to work. These are the detec- 
tive business and the theatrical business. There is the stupid 
policeman who arrests old Douglas, and gives him so much trouble 
that he leaves Bishopstown and to London, where Maggie 


lays “utility parts” in an East-end theatre. There is the clever 
etective, who ay to meet Lord Rokeby in New York, and 
om on his death-bed. Here there 


takes him to see 
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is a chance of describing the slums of New. York, and they are 
described. Mr. Desborough assures his visitors that, though a 
burglar of so little taste as to have chosen his father’s house for 
the scene of his operations, he is “not that other thing, not a 
fratricide.” The villain’s education had not been cared for at 
Bishopstown, or he would have known that a person who shoots 
his father is generally calleda icide. Perhaps he got confused 
about fathericide, which is quite as good a word as sociology and 
many other fashionable terms, Having described the lower 
quarters of New York, there is no reason why the author should 
not describe the homeward voyage, which was made tedious by 
some queer buffooneries of the passengers. By the time 
Lord Rokeby and Welland reach England, Maggie Douglas has 
soared from the East-end theatre and the petty parts to 
the leading business at the “ Pall Mall.” Lord Rokeby, who left: 
eme to cure his passion, is overcome again when he sees Maggie 
+c:the stage; he rushes out, walks round Trafalgar Square, and 
'zississ some “soda and brandy.” The intrigues of Mrs. Toynbee 
ahd others have somewhat damaged Maggie's character, but she is 
invited at last to a dance at which “ one of the Royal Princesses” 


is present. The Bohemians are all there, and their pride and hap- 

iness make a touching spectacle. The Royal Princess “ inaugurates 
~ movement for a theatrical fund that shall be worthy of the 
Royal patronage, and therefore not degrading to the profession.” 
Among people who but fur the Royal Princess might not other- 
wise have met were Maggie and Lord Rokeby. The stories against 
the heroine proved to be false, and the right detective arrested 
the right villain at last, the man who had really shot the parson. 
Mr. Welland wedded the swearing widow, and, we presume, saw 
no more of his titled friend and of the new Lady Rokeby. It 
is pleasing to learn that Lord Rokeby, when in a passion, was 
able to say, “‘ Learn then that an earl is no more and no less than 
a man.” e novel leaves one with the impression that he is 
thought to be something more than a man in Bohemia. 

The worth of the Queen of Bohemia lies chiefly in the 
descriptions. The pictures of scenes in LBishopstown, of the 
architecture, the river, the rook-haunted trees, are pleasant 
and not overdone. As much may be said of the sketches 
of New York, and of theatrical life in the obscure theatre 
where the heroine learned the business which an inex~- 
age novelist would have made her know by intuition. | 

r. Hatton has wisely spoken of things as they are, and has re- 
sisted the temptation to imitate the account of the strollers in 
Nicholas Nickleby. We have already mentioned with praise the 
figure of the heroine, which is more natural, more lifelike, and in- 
finitely more pleasing than any other in the book. Any one who 
wishes to estimate the skill displayed in the conversations at clubs 
and in men’s rooms has only to compare Mr. Hatton's perform- 
wnces with those of Mr. Shirley Brooks. 


SIR A. COTTON ON IRRIGATION IN INDIA.* 


| is a matter of really vital importance to India that the 
remedies for the evils which beset her should be discussed in 
this country in a calm, thorough, and dispassionate spirit. This 
is not so easy of achievement as one might at first sight be in- 
clined to expect. The phenomena are on so grand a scale, the 
statistics so overwhelming in magnitude, the forces to be dealt 
with so vast, the details so bewilderingly multifarious, that the mind 
is unconsciously biassed in favour of exaggeration in some direction 
or other. Heroic remedies must, it would seem, be appropriate 
for maladies which transcend the accustomed limits of humanity. 
Then some heroic remedy is sure to present itself, and its advo- 
cate is forthwith lost to the cause of good sense and impartial 
inquiry. Thus the history of our Indian administration (no doubt 
an extremely creditable one on the whole) is a history of reactions, 
of spasmodic activity followed by abnormal repose, of violence 
resulting in exhaustion, of panaceas preached by one set of 
enthusiasts as the sole means of salvation, and deprecated by 
another set as the certain road to ruin. ‘The consequence is that 
Indian controversies on the most unexciting topics are fought 
out with all the acrimony of internecine feuds; the real truth 
becomes harder than ever to find; the ruling authority, either in- 
fected by the mood of the disputants or in despair of getting a 
calm view from such ardent natures, acts or declines to act with- 
out a real insight into the facts, or with reference rather to the 
momentary wishes of the public than to the permanent interests 
of the people concerned. 

Sir Cotton is a good instance of this violent, eager, un- 
hesitating partisanship. He is an officer of great ability and 
distinction ; he has done most useful work; he knows a great deal 
about his subject—irrigation in India ; his knowledge, ability, and 
experience, all would in enabling the 
outside world to form just views about it; but then he thinks and 
writes in a white heat of fury against all those who think other- 
wise than he would have them, or who display the faintest shade 
of doubt as to canals being the one all-efficient panacea for the 
deep-seated diseases of the Indian constitution. He is suffering, | 
so to speak, from a severe attack of canal-water on the brain; the | 
incredulity of some, the lukewarmness of others, the interested , 
bigotry of a third class, goad him into a perfect paroxysm of | 
virtuous indignation. His own case is so clear to himself that he | 
is in despair at the moral obtuseness which shuts its eyes to the. 
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light and refuses to be convinced. India might be turned into a 
garden, the revenues of the Government might be doubled and 
quadrupled, famines be banished from the category of human 
woes, trade be devel to an unexampled d , if only Sir A. 
Cotton's plans could adopted; but then, unfortunately, all the 
world is in @ conspiracy to reject his plans. Secretaries of State 
succeed to one another, but all alike turn a deaf ear to his pipings ; 
the newspapers are in unholy alliance with the Secretaries of 
State to deceive the public, and, with the exception of the 
Illustrated News and the Iron Exchange, refuse his contributions. 
Indian officials make speeches in Parliament, but dare not somuch 
as mention the very name of water, lest the Government and 
Press conspiracy to keep India dry and poverty-stricken should 
come to light. So millions of tons of water roll uselessly to the 
sea, millions of acres remain the prey of drought, famines 

riodically devastate the country ; still the dull ear of officialdom 
is closed, and Sir A. Cotton, when he has written to the Illustrated 
News and Iron Exchange, has nothing to hope except that his 
shrieks and objurgations may one = arouse the public to the 
unprincipled obstinacy of the India Office; that an “ independent 
Commission,” untrammelled with Indian experience and Indian 
prejudices, may examine the facts and establish the truth, and 
“ a permanent Committee,” distinct from the rest of the adminis- 
tration of the country, be entrusted with the task of carrying out 
its irrigation in the way which Sir A. Cotton knows tobe the 
right one. 

All this sounds extremely silly, but its silliness must not prevent 
us from looking below the surface for the substratum of sense 
which underlies so much extravagance and violence. Sir A.Cotton 
is perfectly right in saying that it is difficult to over-rate 
the importance of canals with a view to the development of agri- 
culture and the prevention of famines, and that this importance 
was not adequately appreciated in the earlier times of English 
administration. So true is this that even as recently as the 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance: in 1873 there 
were considerable indications of a widespread disbelief in 
Indian irrigation, and, amongst other important witnesses, Lord 
Lawrence was examined at great length as to the grounds’ of his 
belief that canals could be made to pay at all. Lo experience 
and more complete information have established the truth that, 
even setting aside the enormous saving in times of famine, fhe 
canal irrigation schemes of India, taken as a whole, have been 
fairly remunerative, and in some especially favourable instances 
have produced quite extraordinary results. For example, the cases 
which Sir. A. Cotton is so fond of quoting—namely, the werks in 
the Deltas of the Godavery and Kistna rivers, and the works on the 
river Cauvery in Tanjore—have returned, according to the evidence 
of a most competent authority, Mr. Thornton, the head ‘of the 
Indian Public Works Department in this country, net profits at 
the rate respectively of 39, 13, and 36 per cent. on their original 
outlay. In a very interesting paper read before the Society of 
Arts in 1876, Mr. Thornton reckoned that the figures at that time 
stood thus :—The Indian Government had laid out 133 millions in 
canals and was receiving from them a net revenue of a million, or, 
in round numbers, about 7 per cent. When we come to sift this 
return more thoroughly, the result is not the less extremely satis- 
factory. Mr. Thornton adds to this 13} millions a million and a 
half for interest at 4 per cent. during construction, another two 
millions as the value of works which former Governments’ have 
bequeathed us, and 400,000/. as the cost of land taken up and the 
capitalization of the revenue thereupon. This would bring 
the total up to 17} millions; but then from that he de- 
ducts three millions which have been spent on surveys for eanals 
not yet carried out, another half-million on works not yet in epera- 
tion, and he thus brings the capital on which the earnings of the 
canals have to be computed to 13,570,000/. According to this 
calculation all the great schemes, with one im exception, 
are shown to have made a more than le return. ree 
= and a half laid 4 in the North-West Provinces have 
earned 5 per cent.; three millions in the Punjab 4°8 ; 1,800,000/. in 
Madras 22 per cent.; the Bombay system has produced IF per 
cent. on 2,200,000/.; the Gan anal 4 per cent. on 2,800,00C/. ; 
the two Jumna Canals 11 and 7 respectively; Sindh 18 per cent. 
on a million and th uarters ; while the Godavery, Kistna, and 
Coney Canals have = the still higher returns before men- 
tioned, viz. 39, 13, and 36 percent. on a capital outlay of 680,0001. 
467,000/., and 293,000l. respectively. 

These figures, standing alone, would seem to make out a strong 
case for irrigation as a profitable investment; but they do not stand 
alone; the populations concerned are the tenants of Government, and 
our rent depends on their ability to make a living out of the soil. 
Every few years, the average interval being a tly about eight 
years in the North of India and eleven in the South, the failure of 
rain in some part or other of the Empire not only renders the 
population unable to pay the Government rent, but) throws-it en 


masse on the State for support. Then some millions of people 
have to be supported for months on food brought from dis- 
tances at enormous expense; the whole energies of the official stati 


are directed to the task of keeping the population alive; vast 
tracts of fertile soil are turned into a wilderness, whole communi- 
ties are plunged into bankruptcy, the bullocks and implements of 
agriculture are gone, and years elapse before the full tide of pro- 
sperity flows again as it did before the disaster. Meantime every 
such occurrence adds sensibly to the national. indebtedness... This 
Madras famine, even assuming (which it is rash to de) that. the 
north-east monsoon will not fail, is estimated to cost ten or eleven 
millions ; and this means nearly half a million added to the yearly 
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budget of expenditure. Anything, it is clear, that enables us to 
combat suffering and outlay on this serious scale would be a boon, 
even if it were not otherwise economically desirable; and canals, 
wherever they are made and are extensively in operation, do effec- 
tually meet the case. In times of short rai and consequent 
dearth the area of population under canal irrigation is not only 
saved from misery, but reaps a golden harvest from the high rates 
procurable. Why then is it that we have not canals throughout 
the length and breadth of the country, and thus effectually protect 
it from the recurrence of these terrible calamities? The explana- 
tion is twofold, In the first place, the Government has shown 
only a reasonable caution in proceeding with some hesitation 
in a matter about which, in the existing condition of knowledge, 
nothing was certain except that a huge outlay would be incurred. 
Even now the best authorities differ as to the proper system to be 
adopted in many places. Sir Arthur Cotton’s own recommenda- 
tions, for instance, as to the Ganges Canal were, we believe, con- 
demned by a Board of all the most competent engineers in India. 
In the construction of that very canal mistakes were committed 
through ignorance which involved enormous CY; outlay for 
their rectification. The history of the “ baree Doab” Canal in the 
Punjab is still more instructive. It was designed originally to be 
466 miles long, and to cost something over half a million sterling ; 
but it had hardly been taken in hand before the estimate rose to 
1,350,000/. It was then discovered that the declivity of the bed 
was too great, and that the supply of water available from the 
river Ravi had been so overrated that, instead of a minimum of 
2,700 cubic feet per second, there was only a maximum of 2,500, 
and a minimum of 1,400. Ultimately the whole scheme had to 
be remodelled, and was completed, provision for navigation being 
omitted on economical unds, at the cost of two millions. 
Yet the engineer responsible for the original estimate was no less 
an authority than Lord (then Sir Robert) Napier. With uncer- 
tainties such as this before it, can any one blame the Govern- 
ment for being slow to move and difficult to convince? Nor were 
these the only difficulties which beset the subject. For many 
ge it was a question whether canal irrigation should not be left, 

ike the railways, to the private enterprise of Companies, and two 
great experiments in this direction were sanctioned, one in Orissa 
and another in Madras, The fortunes of these Companies, both of 
which have proved financial failures, illustrate in a striking way 
the serious consequences which might easily have been entailed on 
this country had the Government lent itself too readily to schemes 
of irrigation. The East India Navigation Company in Orissa ex- 
hausted its capital of a million sterling without either achieving 
its original project or securing the barest approach to a financial 
return, Its gross revenue in 1868 was, as ColonelChesney mentions 
in his Indian Polity, 543/., considerably less than the cost of the 
establishment employed to collect it; and it was on the point of 
collapse when the Government took it over and rescued the entire 
project from destruction. By the Report for 1874-5 we observe 
that at the close of that year a million and a half sterling had been 
spent on the Orissa Project, that its earnings for the year fell short 
of its working expenses by 14,000/., and that the total debit against 
it for expenditure in excess of earnings and interest on its cost was 
360,000/. Yet this was one of Sir Arthur Cotton's pet projects, 
and it was undertaken largely on his recommendation. 

The history of the Madras Jrrigation Company is scarcely less 
unsatisfactory ; and this brings us to the second of the great 
obstacles to the progress of irrigation—the reluctance of the 
people to use the water, and the consequent unremunerativeness 
of schemes for bringing it to them, until time, education, or the 
sharp lesson of famine, has taught them its worth. As to this, 
there is an instructive note in one of Sir R. Temple’s memoranda 
(Indian Famine Blue-Book, No. U1. p. 34), written last January 
in Kurnool, one of the worst of the Madras districts. This country 
is traversed by the Company’s canal, and this is Sir Richard's 
account of the way in which the people use it :— 

It is noteworthy that, though the canal is in full working order and can 

water from 20 to 300,000 acres, yet in 1875-6 only 9,000 acres took canal 
water. Even in the present famine year nine-tenths of the canal water 
ran to waste till November, and about two-thirds is going off unused, 
— Government has engaged to pay the water rent this year on lands 
which may take the water and yet fail to produce a good crop. 
This blindness of the people to their own interests may seem in- 
comprehensible, but it is a difficulty against which the Govern- 
ment has had to contend in almost every part of India. The 
Indian peasant loves his ease, his independence, and the cheap and 
simple mode of cultivation to which he is accustomed, and which, 
when rain falls as it should, gives him enough for his simple 
wants. The inroad of the canal officer is dreaded as an alarming 
innovation, the water-rate as an additional tax. Against the dead 
weight of this ignorant and unreasoning conservatism the Govern- 
ment has to struggle; it is no wonder that progress is slow; it is 
no contemptible success to be able to make way at all. 

When all allowance is made, however, we do not think that the 
Government of India can be acquitted of some failure to appreciate 
the extreme importance of irrigating every acre in India which 
can be irrigated with any 4 of profit, In the Bombay Presi- 
dency (Moral and Material Progress of India, 1872-3. P. 56), 
the canal administration seems for years to have been bandied about 
from one department to another in a manner wholly inconsistent 
with serious endeavour or sustained action. In the Punjab, the 
Government — of 1872-3 informs us (Jb. p. 54) that there are 
seven millions of unirrigated Doab which might be advantageously 
watered, and one luckless tract has only sixty-six thousand acres 
irrigated out of half a million, “Certainly,” as the Report says, 


“much remains to be done.” Nor would it be at all true to say 
that in the other parts of India irrigation has done all its work. 
For instance, in Madras, General Cotten mentions various schemes 
which he thinks—and no one is a higher authority than himself 
—might be undertaken with profit. One of these is a canal to 
traverse the peninsula from Madras toa place called Ponany on the 
opposite coast; another is a scheme to connect the Northern 
Madras Coast Canal system with that of the Madras Irrigation 
Company by means of a canal of eighty miles from Nellore to 
Cuddapah ; another is the construction of a huge tank at a place 
called Vallarapoor, west of Bellary, by which that district might 
be irrigated, and the means of internal communication largely 
increased. The Governor of Madras, we observe, in his Minute of 
July 17 last, gives a tolerably long list of feasible oe 
large schemes especially, the “ Bellary High Level Project” and 
the “ Sungum Project,’ with which he had at that time deter- 
mined, on grounds that appear to be somewhat inadequate, not to 
proceed. On these and like projects, however, it is of course useless 
for any but experts to pronounce. All that the English sg 
can demand—and certainly with nothing less ought the public to 
be satistied—is that, full regard being had to the periodical 
recurrence of famine misery and famine expenditure, no feasible 
scheme of remunerative irrigation should be left unattempted. 


BISHOP KELLAWE’S DURHAM REGISTER.* 


WE made a clean breast the other day about the Chronicles 
and Memorials; so we do not shrink from saying a few 
words about a member of the series the latest instalment of 
which is already two years old. But we cannot help wondering 
how it came about that Bishop Kellawe’s Register began to be 
published by the Master of the Rolls in 1873, and was not pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society long before. We do not know how 
these things are managed, and it may have something to do with 
the fact that the manuscript, after many wanderings, has, since 
the suppression of the Durham Palatinate, had its dwelling-place 
in the Public Record Office. Anyhow, whether it is published at 
Durham or in London, by the private Society or by public 
authority, we are glad to have these three massive volumes, con- 
taining a crowd of documents which, if of special interest for 
the history of the bishopric, are also of no small interest for 
the history of the kingdom in general. 

What gives an episcopal register of the see of Durham its 
special importance is that it is not merely an ecclesiastical record, 
but the register of the acts of one who, if bishop, was also in some 
sort prince. It is well to remember that, if all bishops had been 
like him of Durham, if all earls had been like him of Ches- 
ter, then England would haye shared the fate of Germany. 
The Lishop of Durham was the one prelate in England 
whose temporal position at all answered to that of the 
princely bishops and abbots of the Empire. Sir Thomas Hardy 
takes care to point out that, though the Bishops of Ely had large 
temporal franchises which were not shared by other bishops, they 
did not attain to the full measure of the northern Lord Palatine. 
The Bishops of Durham, before their powers were cut short under 
Henry the Kighth, had full royal rights within their bishopric. 
Only it must be borne in mind that the bishopric of Durham and 
the diocese of Durham were two quite different things. The tem- 
poral principality of the see was far from reaching over the whole 
extent of its spiritual jurisdiction. How far the diocese of Durham 
reached to the north it might be dangerous to hint in the presence 
of a patriotic Scot. Some have whispered that, when King Malcolm 
came to the laying of the first stone of St. Cuthberht’s abbey, 
he came in the character of a gentleman from a dis- 
tant part of the diocese, as if the lord of Scilly had 
made his way to a ceremony of the like kind at Exeter. Certain 
it is that, till very late times, if the Bishop of Durham had set 
out on a journey northwards, he would have found no episcopal 
brother till he had travelled as far as St. Andrew’s. But it is 
quite certain that, however far the authority of the Bishop might 
reach, the authority of the Lord Palatine was shut up within much 
narrower bounds. The bishopric—that is, the district within 
which the Bishop held royal rights—consisted of the present 
county and of various detached possessions of the see north and 
south of it. Such were Norhamshire and Islandshire lying to the 
north of Northumberland, Northallertonshire, Howdenshire, and 
other outlying pieces, locally in Yorkshire. In the county of 
Northumberland the Bishop was simply Bishop and nothing more. 
This must be the more carefully borne in mind, because more than 
one Bishop of Durham, as Walcher and Hugh of Puiset, held the 
earldom of Northumberland—that is, of course, of Northumberland 
in the modern sense—along with the bishopric. It was the same 
with the prince-bishops of the Empire. Vad their bishoprics, 
meaning thereby their principalities, been co-extensive with their 
dioceses, the whole Empire would have been divided among prince- 
bishops, except such parts as were under any exceptional ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 

In his preface to the first volume Sir Thomas Hardy goes with 
some minuteness through the history of the Durham Palatinate; 
but he professes himself unable to trace the beginning and the exact 
growth of the special franchises of the see. He supposes them to 


* Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense. The ister of Richard de 
Kellawe, Lord Palatine und Bishop of ‘Neem ahora Edited by 
- ae Duffus Hardy, D.C.L. 3 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 
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have ually, from the first ts of Oswald to Aidan ; 
but 4 the grants of Guthred, 
of Cnut, and of Henry the First. This last grant is specially im- 
portant, as it was made to Randolf Flambard, who of all men 
would be the most likely to put any earlier and vaguer claims into 
a neat legal form, and to make the most that could be made by 
way of ingenious inferences from anything that was already 
established. Sir Thomas Hardy altogether rejects the notion that 
the palatinate began only with a charter of Richard the First to 
Bishop Hugh of Puiset. This is one of the confusions between 
the ger of Durham and the earldom of Northumberland 
which Bishop Hugh held for a short time. In the writ to 
Flambard we find one or two phrases of special interest. Certain 
claims of the Bishop are disputed by claimants who are described 
as “homines Northumbrenses,” and again as “‘ Northumbrenses, 
Franci et Angli.” Here, as everywhere else, the personal 
lord is encroaching on the rights of the community. Sir 
Thomas Hardy goes through all the evidence before and after 
the Conquest, and he looks on the omission of the bishopric from 
Domesday as a sign “ that William the Conqueror considered the 
Palatinate of Durham as a dominion entirely separate from those 
of the Crown.” This would account for the omission of the pala- 
tinate; it does not account for the omission of Northumberland. 
And Sir Thomas Hardy says, with some force, that, if Northum- 
berland was left out because it was so utterly wasted, a great part 
of Yorkshire was equally wasted, and yet all Yorkshire is sur- 
veyed. “It is true,” he adds, “ that Cumberland is also omitted, 
but the reason for that is it was a fief of Scotland.” That is to say, 
Cumberland in this sense, the old diocese of Carlisle, was, as it is 
often needful to remind people, especially at Carlisle, no part of 
the kingdom of England till the reign of William Rufus. One of 
Sir Thomas Hardy’s strongest proofs of the earlier existence of the 
palatinate is that Henry the Second, when sending his justices 
within the liberties of St. Cuthberht, says distinctly that he did it 
only “ Episcopi Dunelmensis licentia.” 

Sir Thomas Hardy thus traces the growth of the palatinate till, 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, it began to decline. 
Cardinal Wolsey, it would seem, when he held the see, 
failed to enforce his rights to the full; at least his “ temporal 
Chancellor ”—his officer in his palatine character, as distinguished 
from his chancellor of the diocese—found it expedient to advise 
him to get a Parliamentary confirmation of his full powers. 
This he failed to do; and in the next episcopate an Act was 
eS which cut off from the bishopric several of its royal rights. 

rits and indictments were to run in the King’s name, and not 
in the Bishop’s, and the Bishop lost the power of pardoning 
treasons and felonies. Sir Thomas Hardy prints the Act of 
Edward the Sixth, which he says has never before been printed, 
by which the ancient bishopric of Durham, with its temporal 
rights, was to be altogether suppressed, and two new bishop- 
rics of Durham and Newcastle were to be founded instead. 
Under Mary the palatinate was restored with its full powers; 
under Elizabeth the right of on was again taken away, and 
the powers of the see gradually declined, One might have ex- 

that the temporal rights would have altogether vanished 
with the ordinance for the suppression of the episcopacy in 1646; 
but they became vested in the trustees of the Bishop’s lands. 
With the Restoration came the curious controversy about the 
representation of the palatinate in Parliament. As being a distinct 
royalty, it had never been represented till the time of 
the Protectorate. With the Restoration Parliament again took 
its old form ; the palatinate lost its members; Bishop Cosin 
opposed its cuhandliaenant, and the county did not again send 
members till the Act of 1673, after Cosin’s death. Lastly, by the 
Act of 1836, the — was wholly suppressed; but it was 
attached to the Crown only as a “separate franchise and 
royalty.” Is the Queen then, for tempo Bishop of 
Durham, as the King of Sweden for a while was Archbishop of 
Bremen ? 

Sir Thomas Hardy’s preface takes in a great deal both earlier 
and later than the five years of Bishop Kellawe’s episcopate. He 
laments with reason that the absence of a ete, of Durham 
hinders us from having that clear knowledge of the state of things in 
the palatinate which we have in most parts of England. The rather 

uzzling tenure of drengage, which in Domesday is found in the 

d between Mersey and Ribble, went on in Durham and the 
neighbouring districts. It was clearly a servile tenure; but it was 
one which seems to have had a tendency to emancipate itself. 
More curious still is the position of certain tenants of the 
bishopric who called themselves Holyworkfolk, who claimed that 
their only duty was to pray at and to guard the resting-place of 
St. Cuthberht, and to do military service when the bishopric 
was actually invaded. Ifthey ever marched beyond its bounds, it 
‘was as volunteers under St. Cuthberht’s banner. In short, Sir 
Thomas Hardy has sketched the whole history of the palatinate ; 
and, though it is done with no = amount of vigour, we ma 
be to him for having brought a gfeat deal of useful 
matter together, and put us in the way of finding more. 

The register itself, in the third volume, goes on a long way 
beyond the episcopate of Kellawe, through the episcopates of the 
illiterate stranger Lewis de Beaumont and the great scholar 
Richard of Bury. It is of course rich in materials of all kinds, 
both for local and general history. Kellawe was a busy prelate 
both in temporal and spiritual matters ; and he lived at a critical 
time, when his dominions were constantly threatened, and some- 
times invaded by those ny berg of his flock who had by 
this time taken the name o' ts. The documents are mainly 


in Latin, a few are in French; not one isin English. In vol. I. p* 
173 we light ona curiousdocument by which the crm eg 
certain rooms in Norham Castle to a knight called Sir William - 
Riddell. The description strikes us as odd, according to modern 
usages of language. “Nous avons grante a nostre feal et bien 
ame bacheler, Sire Williame Rydell’, a lui et sa compaigne et sa 
fraunche meignie, la base sale, one les chaumbres et la cesque 
apertmauntes.” The knight’s “compaigne” is his wife; the 
word is used in this sense in the Statute of Treasons ; and a wife 
is no way inconsistent with the state of bachelorhood in this 
sense, No one ever supposed that the “communitas bacheleriz 
Anglie,” who play a political part in Henry the Third’s 
reign, were all of them single men. A few pages on the. 
Bishop is troubled by certain persons who profess to be public 
notaries appointed by Imperial authority. Asa rule, the notaries 
whom we come across act by Papal authority. No one but —_ 
or Emperor would in those days have ventured to bestow the 
notarial office. In this case these Imperial claimants are to be 
kept from acting till the Bishop has examined into their preten- 
sions. Whether he would have admitted the validity of an Im- 

rial appointment, if it had been really made out, is not clear. 
Like all documents, these papers give us many good studies in 
nomenclature, and nomenclature is of ial importance in those 
parts where Old-English names Gapeeclan when they were for- 
gotten elsewhere. In 1315 (ii. 1095) we light on a man who 
bears the odd name of Robert Tripknave, in company with the more 
archaic-sounding Nicolas son of Gamel. In 1312 (ii. 887) we 
have Richard the son of Ulf. In 1316 (ii. 1297) we have 
“ Milredus filius Dolfini.” Dolfin, we need hardly say, whenceso- 
ever it may have come, was a great northern name; but “ Milre- 
dus ” may need a moment's comment. It should be Mildred ; that 
is, not,the female name Mildthryth, which we now corruptly write 
Mildred, but the genuine, though utterly forgotten, male name 
Mildred. It is formed according to a pertectly good analogy ; but 
it is so rare that not a single bearer of it is to be found in Domes- 
day. In 1341 (iii. 108) we have “ Johannes filius Sewardi de 
Harton,” and “Johannes filius Johannis Goderici.” This 
last shows the ancient personal name Godric in the act 
of passing into the hereditary surname which has been 
formed from it. A certain Uhtred of Bolton comes several times 
over and in several spellings. In Vol. III. pp. 269-70 we find 
Sigrith as a female name, but thisis in an ¢nspextmus of a document 
of Hugh of Puiset, when the use of the old names was less re- 
markable. ‘‘ Hugo filius Ricardi Susanne” is an odd patronymic, 
unless indeed his forefathers came from St. Susanne in Maine, the 
castle which the Conqueror could not take. On the opposite page 
(iii. 159), “ Johannes Nynpenyz” givesus another specimen of a 
curious set of names, of which the oldest is most likely that early 
friend of Thomas of London who bore the name of “ Octo- 
nummi” or “ Huit-deniers.” We are therefore not certain that 
Tivopenny is a corruption of D’Aubigny, as the bearers of that 
name are commonly anxious to assure us. 


ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHWOMEN.* 


“ TT has been the silent patriotism of my life,” writes the author 
of these two volumes on Illustrious lrishwomen, “to preserve 
in a collected form the names and achievements of some of the 
more gifted daughters of Erin.” We do not know that either Erin 
or the world would have been any great loser if the silence of the 
triotism of Miss Blackburne’s life had still remained unbroken. 
n these large volumes there are, no doubt, many interesting passages, 
as many indeed as there are quotations ‘from interesting authors. 
But, though Miss Blackburne can quote, she has but little power of 
arranging her materials, and still less of writing. Moreover, she is 
inaccurate in details, while she is utterly unacquainted with the laws _ 
by which historical evidence is tested. Her series of Illustrious Irish- 
women begins in the year of the world 3603, and ends with a lady 
who died but five years ago, and whose praises were given in the 
Annual Register for 1872. To prove that women “exerted an 
enormous influence upon the destinies of nations” the author in- 
stances Eve, the mother of Moses, Helen of Troy and Cleopatra, 
Queen Elizabeth and the Duchess of Cleveland. We need scarcely 
follow her where, in the brief compass of eleven lines of her intro- 
ductory chapter, she shows the great works that were done by the 
first five of these women. The Duchess of Cleveland is justly 
joined with them, not only as having been sold by her husband to 
Charles II. “for the sum of one peerage and that an Irish one,” 
but also as having “ brought England to bankruptcy and been the 
indirect cause of the National Debt.” We shall not venture to 
follow the author in the history of the renowned Queen Macha 
Mong-Ruadh, who flourished about four hundred years before the 
Christian era, though “it has been established beyond doubt that 
Macha and Méave actually lived and moved and had their being.” 
Historians, Irish historians we presume, are very much divided in 
their opinions as to how niuch of the story of the foundation of 
Queen Macha’s castle is romance and how much fact. Miss Black- 
burne points out the weakness of the objection which some critics 
have raised to the statement that the Queen marked out the plan of 
the palace with her brooch, “It seems perfectly feasible,” she says, 
“that she could have done so when we consider the enor- 


* Tlustrious Irishwomen ; being Memoirs of some uf the most noted Irish- 
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mous size of some of the massive brooches now preserved in 
the Royal Irish Academy.” We must pass over her and Queen 
Méave too, who is sup to be the same, we are told, as Shak- 
’s Queen Mab. e must not even linger over St. Bridget, 
‘thengh “she is commonly and justly considered as the first who 
gave an impetus to Christian female education in Ireland.” We 
must by Dearbhforguill, the Helen of Ireland, and the fair 
Geraldine, whom the Earl of Surrey saw “ first at Hansdon, which 
i VIII. for educational purposes for his chil- 
dren.” We will come down to more modern times, to “ the 
famous actresses and the literary women” who fill the greater 
of Miss Blackburne’s volumes. Some of these women are, 
Tadeed, famous, while others have scarcely more claim to rank 
among Illustrious Irishwomen than Henrietta Boyle, Lady O'Neil, 
who, as the author informs us, “is chiefly remembered so- 
cially as being the friend of the novelist and poetess Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith.” So, perhaps, in some future Lives of Illus- 
trious Irishmen we shall be told that Mr. Biggar is chietly 
remembered socially as the friend of Mr. Parnell, and Mr. 
Parnell as the friend of Mr. Biggar. Though “the details of the 
life of this accomplished scion of the illustrious house of Cork and 
Orrery are but m .” yet happily in other cases we have the 
fullest details. “There was, for instance, one Mrs. Goddard who 
has left a diary from which Miss Blackburne makes such extracts 
as the following :— 
Tu , 5th.—Wrote to Beck. 
Wrote to Beck and Mrs. Taylor. 
Thursday, the 7th.—W rote to Burton and Z. Park came. 
Mr. Fark went, but left Miss Blunt, that he brought 
urday, oth.—Mr. Park wen‘ iss Blunt, 
with him, Bekind, 


Sunday, toth.—Went to Church. Mr. Hickson pray’d and preach’d for 
the first time. 

Monday, 11th —We all drank tea with Long. 

rath. 

ednesday, I 

Thur , 14th.—Nothing. 

Fri — ‘aa went to Kilkenny. The family at Woodstock dined 
at Mr. Park’s; I at Mr. Ham’s, where I heard St William’s gallantry to 
Miss P. was beginning to be whispered. I paid a visit to the castle, and 
not a word was said to me of Miss b. 

It is with great regret we learn that, after the last entry, “ the 
jary contains nothing very particular for the next few days, until 
iday the 22nd.” On that important day “ the chronicler records 

* L. B. very rude to me at breakfast.’” 

The reader will the more relish the simple style of Mrs. 
Goddard’s writing as it forms a great contrast to the fine 
passages in which the author herself indulges. But, though 
she — to play her part on stilts, to borrow one of the 
terms of the stage which she often uses, she has not learnt 
to walk always steadily. Such a sentence as the following, 
for instance, is scarcely intelligible, even to one familiar with the 
English of the modern female novelist :—“‘ At that time there 
were but two principal theatres, and even they, with the amount 
of histrionic wealth which could ever be brought to support a per- 
formance, the manager was very often on the verge of bankruptcy.” 
By “ the amount of histrionic wealth,” we understand the author 
to mean what a few years was called “‘a great array of 
talent” ; in other words, a fair number of good actors. But we 
are not sure of this, nor, indeed, is it of much im ce, for, as 
the sentence has neither head nor tail, it would not be clear even if 
all its terms were understood. The author's reasoning is sometimes 
as curious as the language in which itis given. For instance, in 
writing of the Honour” - Mrs. Monk she says that “there is no 
record of the year either in which this lady was born, nor of the 
year of her marriage; but as she left a son and two daughters, and 
died in 1715, we may conclude she was born about the middle 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century.” We altogether fail 
to follow the of reasoning by which the author con- 
cludes that this lady was born about the year 1675. Perhaps some 
examiner at Girton College will, for our satisfaction, set the fol- 
lowing question :—“Given that a lady leaves three children at 
her death, to prove that she died at the age of forty.” In writing of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Practical Education, Miss Blackburne says :— 
“ As this work embraced easy chapters on grammar and classical 
litera hy, chronology, arithmetic, geometry, and me- 
chanics—it is no wonder that it attracted universal attention.” The 
wonder to our mind would have been that a book on such a variety 
of subjects attracted any attention at all. But by universal the 
author means no more than much or considerable. In her life 
of Peg Woffington she writes that “her rendering of the part of 

ia gave universal satisfaction and greatly enhanced her popu- 
larity”; and in writing of an attack in the Quarterly on Lovell 
Edgeworth she says:—“ This article excited universal attention, 
for there wes a strong Edgeworthian clique who had pinned their 
faith to the loquacious Irishman.” We remember Johnson's 
aecount of one of his schoolmasters who published a spelling-book 
and dedicated it to the Universe. If by Universe the poor man 
meant no more than a clique of Irishmen, we do not know that he 
did anything very absurd. We must not leave Miss Edgeworth 
without recording, in Miss Blackburne’s own words, that she was 
the first “ to i te a series of text-books of first principles for 
the young,” that “ she inaugurated what may be called the 
natural mode of novel-writing, without dra her realism 
through the mud of the affectation of ignoring all idealism.” Let 
the reader picture to himself the sensible Frank asking the still 
more sensible Frank’s father and Frank's mother to explain to 
him the meaning of such a sentence as this. Miss Edgeworth often 


did, as we remember only too well, use big words that were 
puzzling enough to the young. But she never used a word with- 
out understanding its meaning, nor did she do anything to 

“inaugurate” that fine and foolish style of writing in which so 

many women now delight. 

The inaccuracies in this work are not only in the language but 
also in the facts. Oliver Goldsmith, we are told, was born in the 
same year as Mrs. Clive, and, “ at the time when the latter made 
her first success as Nell, was wandering with his flute all over 
Europe.” According to Miss Blackburne, Mrs. Clive was born in 
1711, 80 that she was seventeen years old at Goldsmith's birth, 
He certainly began his wanderings early, but he must have been 
in the nursery when Mrs. Clive made her first success. Writing of 
the autumn of 1743 the author says, “ Mrs. Clive had now been for 
some years living at Little Strawberry Hill, or Cliveden, given to 
her by Horace Walpole.” Walpole did not return from his travels 
till the autumn of 1741, nor did he buy the Strawberry Hill pro- 
me before 1747. In writing of Mrs. Jordan she says:—“ Sir 

oshua Reynolds went to one of her benefits—about the time when 
Mrs. Siddons went to tea with Dr. Johnson in Bolt Court, and 
found he had not a chair for her to sit on—when she played 
Hypolita.” At the time when Reynolds went to Mrs. Jordan’s 
benefit Johnson was not in Bolt Court, but in Westminster Abbey. 
He had been dead nearly eighteen months. Moreover, the story of 
Mrs. Siddons’s visit is so told as to give the readera wrong impression, 
He would imagine that Johnson was in the state in which Mr. 
Burney had found him some twenty-five years earlier when he 
took him up to his garret, and, giving his guest the only chair he 
had, “ he tottered himself on one with only three legs and one 
arm.” Now at the time of Mrs, Siddons’s visit Johnson was 
living in decent comfort. If there was a deficiency of chairs, it 
must have arisen from the fact that there were either many guests, 
or that the chairs were covered with books. Kemble only tells the 
story to bring in the pretty compliment which the old man paid to 
the young actress. ‘ When Mrs. Siddons came into the room,” he 
writes, “there happened to be no chair ready for her, which, 
Johnson observing, said with a smile, ‘Madam, you who so often 
occasion a want of seats to other people will the more easily excuse 
the want of one yourself.’” Miss Blackburne ventures to differ 
from Johnson where “he aliows the merit of good wit” to Lord 
Chesterfield when he said of himself and Lord Tyrawley, when 
they were both very old and infirm, “ Tyrawley and I have 
been dead these two years, but we don’t choose to have 
it known.” Our author writes, “ Notwithstanding the high autho- 
rity by which it is endorsed, we are dull enough not to 
be able to see the imputed brilliancy of this remark.” She should 
remember how Johnson once told a man that he had provided him 
with a reason, but that he was not bound to provide him with an 
understanding. But in her estimate of wit she would seem to 
differ greatly from the men of Johnson's day. She says of 
Garrick that he “appreciated wit, but was never ready with an 
answer.” Johnson said of him, “ He is the first man in the world 
for sprightly conversation”; and Goldsmith wrote of him, “As a 
wit, if not first, in the very first line.” Buta writer who holds 
that Miss Anna Maria Porter “ in all her compositions "—and there 
are fifty-two of them—“ evinced the finest dramatic tact” is no 
good judge of actors or authors. Miss Blackburne would avoid 
not a few errors if she would not go so much into details. It is of 
little importance where a murderer was hanged more than a hun- 
dred years ago; but, if the place of execution is mentioned, it 
should be the right place. Miss Blandy was certainly not hanged 
at Newgate, as Miss Blackburne writes. We shall not, however, 
tell her where she was hanged, lest in some future work she should 
use the fact to give what is called life to her descriptions. 


STABLE LITERATURE.* 


WE. have before us a couple of small books in green covers 
with gilt horses upon them, which are almost certain to 
meet with a ready sale, so excellent are their binding, type, and 
paper, and sv attractive to Englishmen are the subjects treated of 
in their pages. Mr. Moreton’s work On Horse-Breaking contains 
many words of wisdom ; and there are few sentences in it after 
reading which we could not devoutly say “very true.” But 
its general drift reminds us too forcibly of the curt advice of 
Mr. Rarey to “ first gentle the horse.” It is very easy to lay 
down rules as to the manipulation of unbroken horses; but the 
successful handling of horses, like a good touch on a musical 
instrument, is either innate in the performer or else only learned 
after constant ice and indomitable perseverance. To those who 
have not already acquired the art of “ gentling” a horse, Mr. More- 
ton’s prescriptions will be about as useful as the advice to put salt 
on a bird’s tail in order to catch it, while those who have attained 
to the slightest dexterity in it are usually extremely self-opinion- 
ated. But the science of horse-breaking is the philosopher's stone 
of our island, and amy work bearing on the subject is pretty sure to 
find purchasers and readers. Nineteen years ago an American horse= 
0 found “ Britishers” enough to contribute eleven thousand 
pounds in subscriptions of ten guineas each, in order to be in- 
structed by him in his trade; and between subscriptions, publie 
performances, and the sale of handbooks, he managed to relieve 

* On Horse-Breaking. By Robert Moreton, M.R.C.V.S. London: Longe 

H Biting George Nevile, Esq. MA. London : Longmans, 

orses : 

Green, & Co. 1877 
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the old country of more than twenty-five thousand pounds 
sterling before finally quitting its shores; but we should be curious 
to know how many people now ever dream of taming a horse on 
the system of Mr. Rarey. 

In the neat little book before us Mr. Moreton tells us, by 
way of preface, that he wishes to be of some service to 
“ agriculturists and horseowners, who often break in their own 
colts, or cause them to be broken in by their grooms.” The 
advice which he offers them is, on the whole, excellent; but 
agriculturists, and more especially their grooms, are not, as a rule, 
very apt at acquiring information through the medium of books 
on subjects with which they have been more or less familiar from 
their childhood. The system laid down in these pages is practi- 
cally carried out by most respectable horse-breeders of the present 
day, and its success is proved by the fact that there are undoubt- 
edly fewer vicious horses now than formerly. Excellent as is this 
little treatise, there is nothing very new in it, though it deserves 
praise as being a tolerably concise and clear account of the usual 
mode of horsebreaking practised among intelligent farmers 
and grooms, At the same time any one would be grievously mis- 
taken if he were to suppose that, without previous experience, 
he could, by the simple perusal of this book, succeed in breaking 
inacolt. It is delightful to imagine a zealous amateur, carefully 
crammed in “gr. Moreton’s work, shut up in a loose box with a 

rfectly raw two-year-old. The animal “ will now be watching 
fim,” as the author pithily remarks. The breaker also is 
“to watch,” and he is to approach the colt slowly and 
op This is all very well in theory (and also in practice when 

e operator isa breaker with some experience), but the novice 
will generally find the colt alternately huddling himself in a 
corner and scampering round the box. The brute seems to be 
made of springs and india-rubber, and he is about as easy to 
manipulate as a live eel. However, as the beginner gains a 
little experience, some of Mr. Moreton’s hints may recur to his 
mind, and help him to avoid certain errors, We think that 
our author makes his rules rather hard and fast. For in- 
stance, it may be very true that a five-year-old should not be 
overworked, but we should think that few hunting men had not 
on several occasj#is ridden a horse of that age through a long or 
fast run, or at any rate kept him out with the hounds for more 
than three hours, though such proceedings are mortal sins in the 
eyes of Mr. Moreton. He appears to us a little whimsical too in 
petal the custom of washing horses’ feet and legs as a ‘‘ malprac- 
tice,” to which he attributes mud fever and cracked heels, declaring 
that they can be cleaned with a brush, a “ pick and a cloth without 
resorting to water.” We have no doubt that even a human 
being could make a kind of toilet with a brush, a tooth-pick, and 
a towel, “‘ without resorting to water”; but, in the very teeth of 
science, we are bold enough to assert our prejudice in {favour of 
water. On one point we differ im toto with our mentor. 
He objects to the practice of leading young horses over fences 
with a longeing, or, as he sometimes spells it, a longing rein, 
and advocates beginning their education in leaping by riding them 
over small fences purposely made up in a field. In this we cannot 
agree with him; for, although he appears to think very little of a 
fall or two, even over stiff timber, we consider it best, both for 
horse and rider, that the colt should tumble about by himself. A 
young horse is much more inclined to try to get over a fence when 

e has seen his breaker get over it first, and he generally soon 
enters into the spirit of the thing, eagerly making for the 
fence the moment the assistant lets his head loose. In this way 
a horse may with little danger be taught to get over places at 
which a hard rider would scarcely attempt to ride an experienced 
hunter, and thus the work is not entirely new to him when his 
breaker begins to ride him over fences. Some of the very 
cleverest hunters we have known began their education in this 


way. 

Without doubt many people fail to get on in this world through 
difiidence and a want of appreciation of their own abilities. The 
author of Horses and Riding does not appear to be one of these, 
if we may judge from his preface. Premising the description of 
readerg for whom he writes, he says, “I have drawn for them the 
sort of horse they should buy when they can meet with one”; 
and, after remarking of a horse named Glencoe that Le was the 
best he “ever saw, or ever saw a picture of,” he gues on to say, 
“T have shown” the reader “what to choose and what to 
avoid, &c.,” and adds, “ If he will take the trouble to master its 
contents, I have put in his possession a work which will enable 
him to go wfthout trepidation into a dealer's yard, to buy a horse 
that he will like, and to ride him with satisfaction.” What a 
benefactor of the human race! We conclude that Mr. Nevile 

resupposes in his readers a knowledge of the malformation 

own as “ upright pasterns,” which is one of the most dangerous 
faults in the shape of a horse, for he does not instruct them 
on this point; but, although they may “ go without trepidation 
into a dealer's yard,” if they there purchase an animal afflicted 
in the manner just described, they will certainly not “ride 
him with satisfaction” afterwards. As the illustrations in 
this work form that part of it which will probably receive 
the most attention, we will notice them first. “ The right 
sort of horse to buy” has not enough bove below the kuee for a 
horse of his size ; his fore legs are placed too far forward, and his 
hind legs are too far behind him. Horses with hind legs thus 
placed are rarely fencers. Hunters are almost always cleverer 
when they are a little “ turned under,” as it is tesiinieatly called. 


On p. 1318 an extraordinary diagram which professes to show the 


appearance of a horse when looked down upon from the box of a 
coach. This apparition isin the form of an egg, with a small 
horse’s head pr or peeping out at one end and a little bit of tail 
at the other. We own to being fairly puzzled by this drawing, 
although we have looked down upon very many horses from the 
boxes of coaches. Can it be intended as a portrait of the egg out of 
which was hatched the “cock horse” of the nursery rhyme? There 
is also an ontline of the back of a horse as seen from the side, 
which looks as if it were a faithful copy of a drawing on a slate b 
achild of four years of age. A wonderful hieroglyphic whiek 
covers one page, and which professes to show “ the tracks left by a 
horse in the four different paces,” looks like the marks made by the 
pencil of a planchette when it is in asulky humour. Some of 
the author's writing is almost as confused as his diagrams, For 
instance, the sentence, “ A horse which looks light in the stomach 
when he is fat in his limbs will not be so strong or enduring as a 
horse which looks thick in the middle at all times,” requires con- 
siderable inward digestion before all its beauties can be appreciated, 
The principal feature of Mr. Nevile’s style consists in the brevity of 
his paragraphs, of which we have counted five in half a page. But 
the shortness cf the paragraphs is occasionally counterbalanced by 
the length of the sentences. {in these, when the writer perceives that 
he is becoming confused, he pulls himself up with an “I say ”— 
“it will be evident, I say”; “there is little doubt, I say.” This 
trick is very irritating to the reader. We may add that we should 
hardly have expected a Master of Arts to use such expressions as 
the following:—“ and had never been taught any different”; 
“ looking at him when he is stood still”; “ then leave go of him.” 
Nor should we have thought a University graduate would write of 
“‘well-broke” horses. Mr. Nevile is at on the subject of 
colour. After giving a lengthy list of the “ principal colours” of 
horses, he says, “It will thus be seen that there are twenty-five 
distinct colours, most of which can be counted over again by 
being found mixed with white faces and legs.” We will not 
attempt to controvert this assertion, for we dare not affirm or deny 
anything of colours ‘which can be counted over again by being 
found mixed.” In these days it is best to make a rule of never being 
astonished at anything, but the following piece of intelligence 
fairly takes one’s breath away :—“ Dark coloured horses are the 
soberest and boldest, and are the easiest taught to jump brooks 
and drains.” After such a shock as this, the otherwise remarkable 
statement that “bays are the worst tempered, and chestnuts are 
the most foolish,” appears quite flat and insipid. 

That doctors difier may be exemplified by comparing the 
opinions of the authors of these two books on the subject of ap- 
proaching a colt in a loose box for the first time. Mr. Moreton 
advises the breaker to hang up the halter out of the way until the 
colt has become accustomed to his appearance without it, and 
to be “ deliberate, quiet, and gentle in every movement”; while 
Mr. Nevile recommends him to advance towards his pupil with a 
head-stall in his left hand and a cart whip in his right, with the 
latter of which, if occasion requires, he is to “lash him smartly 
once or twice just above the hocks.” Mr. Nevile tells us of 
“an excessively troublesome fault’ to which many horses are prone, 
Indeed he says that it amounts to a vice. The name of this vice is 
“taking advantage.” If you “take your pocket-handherchief out 
of a coat-tail pocket, for instance, to blow your nose” when ridi 
a horse addicted to this “ mischievous habit,” he quickens his 
pace, which “altogether disconcerts his rider”; and yet our 
mentor tells us that this, “one of the commonest faults in nearl 
all horses,” “is one which I have never seen treated of in any ve | 
or heard mention of as a fault.” The fact of many children’s 
starting when we sneeze is an occurrence which we have “ never 
seen treated of ” in any educational work, “or heard mention of as 
a fault.” When teaching us how to look at horses before buying 
them, Mr. Nevile says, *‘ There is a fourth view which is rarely 
taken, but which I consider quite as important as the other three 
(the side, the back, and the tront), “and that is the view obtained 
by looking down on them from above.” We are surprised that he 
does not add, “‘ And there is yeta fifth view, which is even more 
rarely taken, and that is the view which may be obtained 
getting underneath the horse and looking up at him from below, 
He says that “the scapula is better placed the more it slants 
and the less upright it is,” and with this we quite agree; but we 
utterly dispute the statement that “the humerus, on the other 
hand, is better placed the /ess it slants and the more upright it is.” 
When the fumerus is upright, the os suffraginis is usually 
upright also, and the result is that in his slow paces the animal's 
action ig cramped and stilty, and over rough ground he is ex- 
tremely likely to fall. We trust that the author will not think 
we are unfairly divulging the mysteries contained in his book if 
we mention that he recommends weighing horses in order to ascer- 
tain their strength. As weighing-machines are not always to be 
found in dealers’ yards, it will be well for purchasers, when starting 
on expeditions in search of hunters, to take with them a con- 
venient apparatus bs ary of weighing a large horse, which will 
render them independent. 

In “ leaving go” of Mr. Nevile’s book we venture to express 8 
hope that he may be afflicted with no more horses which “ take 
advantage,” that those which he purchases may prove to be 
thoroughly ‘“ well-broke,” that he may never meet with a serious 
accident when riding in one of his favourite “cut-back” saddles, 
which he considers so safe, but which we consider so us, 
and that he may never again writea book on the subject of 
and Riding 
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UNDER A CHARM.* 


y bypenery is a curious likeness between the main thought of this 
novel and that of the author’s former book, Success; and How 
He WonIt. The mise en scéne is different, but the elemental cast 
both of characters and circumstances issues from the same mould, 
and the only change made is in the outside dress and ornamenta- 
tion. There is the same gradual change of feeling between two 
persons who begin by misunderstanding and end loving each 
other ; the same struggle between pride and love, family duties and 
personal inclination; complicated in Under a Charm with poli- 
tical ions and hostile nationalities, which clash alike with 
youthful tenderness and maternal instinct, and call out the strength 
of the good and evil qualities with which the chief personages of 
the story are credited. But where in Success the interest centres 
round two young married people, and the combat that goes on 
in their hearts between family pride and personal inclination, in 
Under a Charm it follows the fortunes and mental development of 
two young creatures who, separated by circumstances, are drawn 
together by mutual attraction, and who finally overcome all the 
obstacles erected by pride and hostile political interests, and forget 
that they were ever enemies in the discovery that they have been 
always lovers. 

At first ignored, denied, repressed, this attraction is at last, as 
in Success, voluntarily confessed by the woman in the eagerness 
to save from danger the man whom she loves, and to throw round 
him the protecting shield of her own more sacred and imposing 
personality. But while in the former book this was done by 
trusting to the generosity of an unfortunate lover, in the present, 
Wanda, the heroine, relies on her position as a member of the 
family which heads the political movement whereby Waldemar is 
endangered, and thinks to protect him from the violence of men 
whose own safety is bound up with his destruction because she is 
one of the Polish faction to which they are pledged. Of course, 
where a woman not only risks her own life to save that of an 
undeclared lover, but is also wounded in her devoted attempt, the 
explanation is not far off,even though she is betrothed to his half- 
brother; and the few words which are spoken between them 
when, safe in the sledge, Waldemar discovers that Wanda is 
bleeding, struck by the bullet that had been destined for him, are 
among the most powerful and pathetic of the three volumes. The 
temptation to strain the situation and overload the details was 
great; but the author successfully skirts by the rock whereon 
many would have made shipwreck, and the picture gains the more 
because of its paucity of details. 

Beside the main motive of the story, Under a Charm resembles 
its predecessor in certain minor points; as the scene in the wood 
where Wandaand Waldemar meet during the hunt, and which is 
so like in tone to that where Arthur and his wife resist the in- 
clination to show each other the truth of their love; in the comic 
element contained in the loves of Gretchen and the foolish little 
Assessor; and in the character of the Princess mother, which 
in many points is — that of the father of Arthur translated 
in sex. Still, though a little wanting in absolute novelty to 
those who have read Success, this new novel of Herr Werner's 
will be delightfully fresh and unhacknied to the general reader, 
and will take its place as a favourite as surely as its predecessor. 

The most interesting character in the book is that of Waldemar, 
the rough, violent, uncouth lad who, coming under the charm 
of Wanda’s grace, loses his savagery by the magic power of love, 
and becomes great and strong and noble and enduring, where he 
had formerly been simply brutal. When we first see him he is a 
veritable young Orson, spoilt by his good-natured guardian and 
his feeble old tutor alike; a creature subject to violent passions, 
incapable of restraint, deaf to persuasion, untamed, and uncivilized 
throughout. He has been brought up in a lonely country house 
without the softening influence of women in his life, and with a 
feeling of estrangement amounting to hatred between himself and 
his ost unknown mother, Princess Baratowski, whose son 
he is by a former hated German husband. For the Princess is 
Polish from head to heel, and with all the passionate patriotism 
of her nationality. When her first husband, Herr Nordeck, 
died, he left his son to the care of a certain Squire Witold, 
to be brought up according to German ideas, and in deadly 
hatred to the Polish race, of which he had no very pleasant 
experience in the person of his wife, Hedwiga Morynska; hence, 
between this mother and son lie the various inimical influences 
of conjugal hatred between the father and mother, adverse 
nationalities, personal separation, and different principles of 
education. But the Princess mother has her object to attain, and 
to attain it she resolves to bury for the time and in appearance 
all that is unfriendly between herself and her son. Soon 
after the death of Waldemar’s father she had married, for the 
second time, a man of the right stamp; a Pole, a prince, an exile. 
By this marriage she has one son, Leo; youth of the true 
fairy-tale kind, tiful, ful, well bred, gallant—a Prince 
Charming without a flaw—Valentine to his half-brother’s Orson ; 
and when the story be we find this lad with his mother 
and his pretty cousin Wanda at a little sea-bathing place near to 
Wilicaa, Waldemar's estate, and near also to Altenhof, where he 
is at present living. Now, as Wilicza is close to the frontier, and 
so far favourable to the political designs of the Princess, and also 
as she and Leo are poor, she has taken the determination to see her 
eldest son, and oak him for an asylum on his estate; and with this 
the action begins. 

* Under a Charm. A Novel. From the German of E. Werner. By 
Christina Tyrrell. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1877. 


The first scene between the boy and his mother is well done’ 
full of delicate touches and subtle indications. Even at this 
beginning of things the keynote of the master melody is touched, 
and we see the destiny in store for the young savage. Wanda, 
between her two cousins, both of whom are in love with her, 
stands out as a very charming portrait. To Valentine, Orson’s 
brutality and rough unkempt disorder naturally seem more ridiculous 
than dangerous; and Wanda, girl-like, joins in the fun of 
satirizing the young lord of Wilicza as soon as he leaves them. 
She had met him in the wood the day before when he had passed 
himself off as a wood-demon, and her vigorous portrait of him 
shows how well the character was sustained :— 


Suddenly the figure of a man stood before me, whom I really could take 
for none other than the wood-demon in person. He was up to his knees in 
mud. A freshly killed doe was thrown over his shoulder, quite regardless 
of the fact that blood was dripping from the animal down on to his clothes 
and staining them. The enormous yellow mane, which serves him for hair, 
had been roughly used by the bushes, and was hanging down over his face. 
He stood there with a gun in his hand, and a growling, snarling dog at his 
side, who showed his teeth as he looked at me. I ask you if it was possible 
to take this monster of the woods for a human being bent on sport. 


The talk between Leo and his cousin ends in a wager that she 
will bring Waldemar to her knees, just as Leo has gone down on 
his in restoring her handkerchief ; from the consequences of which 
childish boast spring the long series of events and misunderstand- 
ings whereby the savage becomes a noble gentleman as well as a 
most unhappy man, and which end by perfecting a hero and bless- 
ing a faithful lover at one and the same time. For when Walde- 
mar, still “in the rough,” and before he has been re-created by the 
divine influences of love and sorrow combined, tells out his passion 
to Wanda, and kneels to her beseeching her to say that she loves 
him too, Leo comes accidentally into the room and sees the very 
scene which Wanda had boasted should one day be enacted. Stung 
with rage and jealousy, he tells the fact of the wager which he and 
Wanda had made together; so that, not unnaturally, Waldemar 
believes that he has been betrayed and deceived; and, after a short 
but fierce struggle with himself, rushes out of the house, he neither 
knows nor cares where. After this he devotes himself to thenoble 
revenge of self-suppression on the one hand, and of self-develop- 
ment on the other, that he may be worthy of the woman from 
whom ke has now no hope. The whole conception is powerful and 
well done; and the subsequent moral and intellectual, and also 
physical, change and amelioration worked in the poor neglected 
youth is carefully made out, without over-elaboration or affectation. 

As years go on Waldemar finds out the political aims and re- 
volutionary schemes of his mother, and why she has fixed herself 
at Wilicza. Very quietly, but with the unswerving strength of a 
master mind, he takes up the reins of government which he had 
allowed to pass from his hands into hers, and makes her understand 


| that he, being loyal, imperatively requires his people to be loyal 


also. He unravels her political designs and frustrates them ; and, 
in the contests between them, strong as she is, proves himself the 
master. And the reader is always allowed to see how his love for 
Wanda is still rooted in his heart though his belief in her perfidy 
has rankled, till the outburst of her own pent-up feeling convinces 
him that she has repented of her childish naughtiness, and has given 
him her respect as well as her devotion. When he saves her father 
at the risk of his own life, the last barrier between them is thrown 
down ; and, as by poor Leo’s unhappy death she is set free from her 
betrothal to him, she transfers herself to the faithful heart which has 
loved her from the first, and which she too has loved before she 
knew her own state. There are many very charming and touching 
little scenes between the two; but the concluding scene of all, 
thoroughly German as it is, strikes us as one of the prettiest :— 


Waldemar had put his arm round his betrothed, and was looking search- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“ Do you think now that a Nordeck and a Morynska may be happy to- 
gether?” he asked. “ We will dispel the shadow which has lain on their 
union hitherto.” 

Wanda leaned her head against his shoulder. “You will have much. to 
bear with, and much to overcome. Your wife will not be able to renounce all 
that has so long been dear and sacred to her. Do not sever me altogether 
from my people, Waldemar. Part of my life is rooted there.” 

“ Have I ever been hard to you?” Waldemar’s voice was full of that 
strange gentleness which but one human being on earth had had power to 
win from that cold, inflexible man. “Those eyes could teach the wild, 
headstrong boy docility—they will be able to hold the man in curb. 
know that the shadow will often fall between us, that it will cost you many 
tears, and me many a struggle ; but I know too that at any critical moment 
my Wanda will stand where she once stood before, when danger was threat- 
as me, and where henceforth her place will be—at my, her husband’s 
side.” 

The ship, which was bearing the fugitive aw4y from his fatherland, dis- 
appeared in the cloud-like distance. All around, the sapphire sea rippled 
and murmured—the Beech Holm lay flooded in golden sunlight. ce 
again the waves sang the old, old melody, the chant of billow and breeze 
combined, while in the pauses came a faint, mysterious music like the 
chiming of bells—Vineta’s spirit-greeting from beneath the waters. 


We need hardly add to what we have said the assurance that 
the tone of this book is eminently pure throughout, and that it 
belongs to the class of the absolutely safe and permissible 
“ family romances.” 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


NDER the title of Silver and Gold * Mr. 8. Dana Horton dis- 
cusses at great length the relation of the double standard to 


* Silver and Gold; and their Relation to the Problem of Resumption, 
By S. Dana Horton. New Edition, Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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the problem of Resumption. His views are not altogether what 
European economists consider sound ; but he is far too clear-sighted 
to be misled by any of the current fallacies in regard to public obli- 
gations, and far too honest to seek popularity by advocating or ex- 
cusing them. Orthodox writers on currency are for the most 
agreed in condemning absolutely and peremptorily anything like a 
double standard, or what might be more correctly termed an alter- 
native legal tender. They see clearly that, as applied to past obliga- 
tions, any such arrangement can only enable, and must almost oblige, 
a Government adopting the proposal to cheat its creditors. The 
latter contracted under the expectation that they were to be paid in 
one metal ; if the indebted Government has the choice of two, it 
can, and of course will, pay in the cheaper. If this happens to be 
the metal contemplated in the original contract, no harm is done ; 
but in that case the Government, at least so far as the debt is 
concerned, would have no temptation to incur the perils and 
inconveniences of the double standard. If, on the contrary, the 
creditors are paid in silver money when the contract contemplated 
gold money, or vice versd, they are arbitrarily plundered at the dis- 
cretion of their debtors. As regards the future, economists are 
equally agreed that, since the option necessarily lies with the debtor 
—since the very expression of “ legal tender” applied to two species 
of coin implies this option—the creditor, public or private, will 
always be placed at a disadvantage, or will be compelled 
to protect himself by insurance under the name of extra interest, 
or by complicated covenants. The most peculiar feature in 
Mr. Horton’s work is that, while he perfectly appreciates the force 
of the former reasoning, he seems comparatively insensible to the 
weight of the latter; or rather perhaps to the extreme difficulty of 
providing any security against the systematic abuse of the option 
given to one party in that which should be an equal bargain. As 
regards the A ag me of resumption and the refunding of the 
‘public debt, Mr. Horton’s practical recommendations are all that 
the strictest regard to public faith could demand; but his argu- 
ments seem to admit excuses for evasion which, however satistac- 
tory to the conscience of a nation misled by economic heresies 
and currency paradoxes, will not seem quite sufficient in the eyes 
of creditors, or even of impartial critics. Justnow many American 
politicians and economic writers think—and Mr. Horton seems 
to agree with them—that, by making both gold and silver 
legal tender, they will facilitate resumption and refunding; 
since it will thus be easier to collect that great mass of 
specie which may be needed for the redemption of the 
greenbacks, and to afford facilities for calling in the bonds and 
issuing new ones at a lower rate of interest. If we rightly 
understand Mr. Horton, he believes that the United States might, 
without an actual breach of faith, redeem the greenbacks in 
silver or gold at their own option, and might in the same way 
deal with all bonds except those whose interest was ex- 
pressly made payable in gold; in short, that, in the absence 
of express stipulation, the option between gold and silver 
payment rests with the indebted Government. He bases this idea 
on the sovereign character of the debtor, arguing that this sove- 
Teignty involves notice to the creditor that he may be paid in either 
metal at the pleasure of the State that owes him money. We can- 
not attach to the sovereign character of the debtor that moral sig- 
nificance which the author assigns to it. But as to the practical 
course to be adopted no rational creditor or economist could 
complain of Mr. Horton's pro’ He recognizes clearly that 
the creditor must receive all that he has been led reasonably 
to expect; and only contends that payment in silver may be law- 
fully made if the quantity of silver given be equivalent in 
value to the gold which the creditor would be entitled 
to claim; or, as he puts it, that, while gold must be 
the measure, silver may be the means of payment. In 
this manner of course all practical injustice arising from payment 
in a depreciated metal would be avoided. We are not so clear 
that any of Mr. Horton’s suggestions would secure the commer- 
cial classes of the United States, and especially the money-lending 
capitalist, from that kind of wrong which is involved in the 
option given to the debtor by an alternative legal tender, and 
which must in the long run recoil on the borrowing classes. 
At any rate, to those who are interested in the question, whether 
in its abstract or its immediate bearings, the treatise is well worth 
attentive perusal. 

Mr. Stillman has borrowed the Golden Fleece of the Greek legend 
to give a romantic aspect to the pa | of a story which is by 
no means in itself devoid of romance.* Putting aside entirely the 
more modern explanation of Jason’s quest, the suggested parallel is 
not inapt, though wey from original. The story of the Argo 
on 4 be regarded as the type of maritime and colonial adventure, 
and the Argonauts as the representatives of all those adventurers 
of the more enterprising races of each age who have, in the 
pursuit of fortune, carried the elements of civilization into new 
and unknown regions. The pioneers of gold-seeking in California 
had probably less of romance and heroism in their character and 
motives than attaches to ordinary colonists and fortune-hunters ; but 
the enterprise itself was among the most difficult and perilous re- 
corded in modern history, and none has more deeply atfected the 
fortunes of a continent since the discovery of America itself by 
Columbus. The boldest exploits by which Cortez, Pizarro, or their 
English successors and rivals added to the empire of their sovereigns 


* Seeking the Golden Fleece: a Record of Pioneer Life in California. 
By J. D. B. man, Illustrated. San Francisco and New York : Roman 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


territories far vaster and richer than their original ions did not 
involve greater risks than the attempt of the tirst army of gold-seekers 
to reach California by land, traversing the wide and utterly barren 
desert in the centre of the continent and the difficult and ——— 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Of their defeats, their losses, 
their sufferings, and the tinal success of a mere remnant in the 
struggle with natural obstacles compared with which the peril 
from hostile tribes was trivial, Mr. Stillman has given a brief, but 
spirited, account. He himself, however, was not one of this band 
of pioneers. Like others rich enough and prudent enough to atford 
the cost, he preferred the tedious, but safe, passage by sea round 
Cape Horn. Of the hardships endured by the passengers in a 
small, ill-fitted, ill-equipped, ill-provisioned, ill-commanded ship 
he has given a graphic account. But the reference to the land 
journey keeps ever before the reader’s mind a comparison which 
dwarfs into insignificance the worst that Mr. Stillman and his 
shipmates endured. Far greater interest attaches to his account 
of the first few months after landing; of the difficulties and perils 
of a colony devoted, not to raising food, but to digging gold; of 
the struggles, the anarchy, the bloodshed, the crime, and the 
heroism through which a rough community of men, cut loose 
from all bonds save such as common sense, under the sanction of 
a purely nominal and utterly inaccessible national authority, could 
impose, was gradually reduced to something like order—an order 
at least securing punishment, prompt and generally sure, for the 
outrages least compatible with the existence of society. The story 
is not always well told, and its continuity depends rather on the 
personal identity of the narrator than on any connexion between 
the various experiences by sva and land, mountain, plain, and 
river, which he relates at nearly equal length, with very little 
regard to their comparative interest or importance. But that 
fragment of the volume which is rea!ly a story of Californian life 
in the first stage of the American colonization is in itself so striking 
and so instructive that, even when not well told, it is well worth 
reading. The rest of the volume contains a larger proportion 
than usual of matter which may well be skipped. 

Some readers might be disposed to make the same remark on Mr. 
Parkman’s history of the fortunes of the Count de Frontenac and 
of Canada under his government*—a volume which forms part of 
a series illustrating the history of that struggle -between France 
and England on the Western continent which in the ultimate 
result disappointed the hopes of both. It certainly seems strange 
that the dominion originally won and long held by France 
should be the only part of America finally retained by her ancient 
enemy, while the British colonies have formed the nucleus of 
a mighty empire wholly independent of England. Frontenac 
thought, laboured, and ruled in Canada during that critical 
period between the restoration of Charles IJ. and the Peace 
of Ryswick, in which the balance of power in America 
may be said to have been really established. In the first part of 
that period the sovereign of England was the subordinate ally, or, 
according to Whig historians, the vassal and pensioner, of France. 
Nevertheless, French and English were, despite the relations 
between the two Courts and countries, constantly on the verge of 
illegal and unrecognized war in America. If Royal governors and 
commissioned officers on either side could not so far disregard 
orders from home as to engage in direct and open war, they could 
wage very savage and destructive hostilities through the medium 
of the Indian tribes attached to or dependent on the one or the 
other. The fortunes of Canada on the one hand, of New England 
and New York on the other, seem to have turned more than once 
on the issues of barbaric encounters between Iroquois and Dela- 
wares, Hurons and Onondagas. According to ie: Picienign. whose 
view is tolerably well supported by evidence, England owed her 
triumph in the struggle for influence over the Indian tribes rather 
to the vices than to the virtues of her policy. The special anxiety 
of the savages was to trade with the civilized neighbours who 
could give them, in exchange for skins and furs, guns, powder, 
steel, and, above all, rum. The energy of Frontenac and the 
unity of French administration might have conquered in this 
underhand competition but for the influence of the Jesuits over 
the conscience of Louis XIV. This influence, however bad in 
other ways, and however dishonestly exercised in European 
politics, was in America directed by pure and honourable 
motives. The missionaries found that their efforts to civilize and 
convert the Indians were thwarted by the demoralizing effects of 
the trade pushed further and further bs ay the frontiers of actual 
French government by the vigorous policy of Frontenac. To pre- 
serve their charges from the rum of the trader and from the arts 


of the nts who desired to employ them in harassing the 
English frontier, the missionaries ap to the piety of the 


King; and that piety, which never restrained him from the worst 
cruelties or the most dishonest schemes of aggrandizement in 
Europe, was easily enlisted against a policy which he could 
hardly understand, in a region too distant to impress his imagina- 
tion or excite his ambition. Tho Revolution in England led to 
open war in America, and on either side the Indians were em- 

oyed with equal contempt for their own welfare and for the 
aed of civilized conflict. But from the first England seems to 
have so far prevailed in establishing her ascendency over the 
natives that the ultimate advantage in this unscrupulous struggle 
rested with her; and, despite the superior judgment, energy, and 


* Frontenac; and New France under Louis XIV. By Francis Park- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co 
1877. 
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enterprise of the French leaders, they could neveraccomplish much 
more than the destruction of an outlying post, or a raid which 
carried terror and devastation into the English settlements, but 
never affected the English power. In reading a story like this 
we recognize at once the capacity for blundering and mismanage- 
ment, especially in war, which has always distinguished English 
Governments, and the stubborn self-reliance which has enabled 
English soldiers and colonists, despite all odds of policy and 
strategy against them, to triumph in the long run over enemies 
better led, better provided, often more numerous, and not less 
brave than themselves. 

Dr. Smucker’s Life of Daniel Webster* is disappointing. It 
tells us little or nothing of the inner life or personal character of 
one of the most eminent of American statesmen. It does not 
even give an account of his political career sufiiciently full and 
coherent to enable the reader not already familiar with the history 
of the time clearly to apprehend the relations of the great New 
England leader to the questions of his age and the policy of 
his country. All that is really valuable in the book is accessible 
in other works. The speeches and letters of Mr. Webster are even 
now worth reading ; the narrative by which the present biographer 
has attempted to connect and explain them fails of its purpose at 
nearly every point. 

A painful interest belongs to the story of the great fire which 
on the 20th of June last devastated po | all but annihilated the 
city of St. John’s, New Brunswick—one of the most important 
and populous towns in the Canadian Dominion. ‘The history as 

iven in Mr. Stewart's volume ¢ is unnecessarily sensational and 

atic. It needed no details of individual suflering, no graphic 
descriptions either of material havoc or of personal calamity, to 
heighten the tragic interest of the event, or to bring home to 
English readers the claim of their kinsmen and fellow-subjects to 
their sympathy and assistance. The one cause which somewhat im- 
_ the vividness of the feelings that should have been called forth 
y such a calamity cannot in any way be corrected by mere appeals 
to our imagination. If less keen sympathies were excited by the 
conflagration of St. John’s than would have been called forth by 
the similar destruction of a Scotch or Irish city of equal size, it 
was not because Englishmen do not care for their colonial brethren, 
but because, as it happens, tremendous fires, unparalleled in 
Europe since that which all but destroyed London, have been of 
late almost common occurrences in America; and because the 
tragedy of St. John’s was dwarfed in its proportions by the far 
more terrible extent, rapidity, and destructiveness of the conflagra- 
tion of Chicago, and of that which well nizh turned the oldest and 
noblest city of New England into a heap of ashes. It is hardly 
worth while to harrow our feelings by details of the scenes of 
torture and of horror incident to such calamities. We might 
as well, under plea of the importance of the present war, make 
a point of studying minutely the graphic descriptions of Turkish, 
Bulgarian, and Cossack atrocities in which the Correspondents 
of some of our contemporaries delight. What is deserving 
of attentive study in the accounts of these gigantic fires is 
the information which in any way bears on their origin, on 
the rapidity and violence with which they spread, and on the 
deficiency of means of repression. From any facts throwing 
light on these points we may learn a useful and much-needed 
lesson. No doubt the large employment of wood in American 
buildings has something to do with the recent frequency and 
destructiveness of fires. Perhaps also the dryness of certain 
seasons, as compared with the more equal distribution of the 
English rainfall over the whole year, may help to expiain them. 
But there seems too much reason to believe that our own 
exemption from similar catastrophes has been due more to good 
fortune than to anything else, and that if those responsible for the 
safety of our great manufacturing and trading towns do not take a 
lesson from American experience, the first fire that, under favour- 
ing circumstances of wind, weather, and locality, once gains ground 
among the crowded warehouses of London, Manchester, or Glas- 
gow, may reduce even the conflagration of Chicago to a secondary 
rank in history. 

Mr. Orton’s manual of Comparative Zoology ¢ seems to be far 
superior to the school-books commonly employed in American 
education. The author has no more grudged an amount of labour 
unusual in such works than the publisher has stooped to the 
poor execution, the slovenly printing, and the wretched paper 
which the necessity of cheapness is supposed to enforce and 
excuse. Its principal faults seem to be the generality of treatment 
inseparable from its purpose, and the employment of technical 
terms not sufficiently explained by individual instances. It is pro- 
bably a mistake to proceed in education from the general to the 

cular, rather than from the particular to the general. Chil- 

n, and even students long past childhood, would eommonly ob- 
tain a fuller and a much more real knowledge of comparative 
zoology by beginning with special cases—studying, for instance, 
the lower forms of organic life, and advancing from some of these 
to a selected specimen in each of the higher ranks—than by the 
most careful study of an elaborate treatise on abstract principles of 


* Life, Sete, and Memorials of Daniel Webster. By Samuel M. 
Smucker, LL.D. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 1877. 

t The Story of the Great Fire in St. John, New Brunswick, June 20, 
1877. By Geo. Stewart, Junior. Toronto: Belford Brothers. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


t ative Zoology, Structural and ou For use in Sehools 
and €o! By James Orton, A.M. New York: Harper Brothers. 
London: & Co. 1876. 


structure, and on the common functions and methods of animal life. 
Regarding the work, however, from its own point of view, as an 
abstract treatise on a subject which had better be dealt with in 
the concrete, we think it is among the best American school-books 
we have seen. 

We cannot say so much for that which Mr. Blakeslee, with 
a somewhat clumsy pedantry, calls Archology *, meaning the science 
of government. The writer has contrived to render an intrinsically 
interesting subject so dry and so difficult by the use of technical 
expressions, and by the exclusion of clear and striking examples, 
that he will probably find few readers even in the most political 
and controversial of nations. 

We have received the second number ofanew American periodical 
of high political and literary pretensions. The Transatlantic rivals 
of our quarterly and other lteviews have not hitherto been very suc- 
cessful; but the one before us, like some other recent attempts, shows 
that the failure is due to no wantof literary power, or even of literary 
skill and tact adapted to tiis special kind of work. As a rule, the 
defect seems to lie chiefly in the want of editorial experience and 
judgment, and especially in a certain incapacity to make a proper 
choice of subjects so as to secure a sufficient variety of interest 
and a due intermixture of graver and lighter, of political, social, 
and scientific topics. The party character of the Radical Review + 
is indicated by its name, and will not win for it any particular 
confidence in this country, or, in the present tone of American 
feeling, in the States themselves. New England, however, is, and 
seems likely to be, always the centre and stronghold of what is 
meant by Radicalism in America; and, should the new journal 
fail to gain the national circulation to which it aspires, it will 
no doubt command considerable local influence among the most 
intellectual and most highly educated communities in the Union, 

Of those Blue-books which constitute no unimportant part of 
American literature, three seem this month to deserve mention. 
The Annual Report of the Bureau of Statisticst gives very full 
and interesting particulars respecting the commerce, and especially 
the commercial marine, of the United States. But, unfortu- 
nately, its tables are only made up to the 30th June, 1876. 
The second volume of the State Census of Massachusetts § shows 
in what proportions the population of that State is distributed in 
diilerent employments, and what is the amount of produce raised 
and of capital employed in each department of industry. It also 
contains some useful information respecting the rate of wages and 
the cost of living. The eighth Report of the State Board of Health || 
is, from the nature of the subject, of little more than local interest; 
but it contains facts and remarks not undeserving the attention of 
those who in England or elsewhere concern themselves with the 
study of sanitary questions. 

Mr. Stone’s treatise on the domestication of trout] is of too 
technical a character to recommend itself to the general public ; 
but the evidence it affords of the facility and certainty with which 
the fresh-water fish most valued alike by the angler and the epi- 
cure can be artificially reared, and of the simple and inexpensive 
methods by which trout streams may be stocked, deserves the con- 
sideration of all who care {or fishing, either as a sport or as a means 
of affording a wholesome variety of diet. 

A sensible little treatise on the connexion between dress and 
health ** endeavours to persuade the sex most interested in the 
former to pay more regard to the latter, and less to the capricious 
despotism of fashion. We fear, however, that all such appeals are 
thrown away. Very few women have the courage, even if they 
had the wish, to rebel against the tyrannical vagaries of fashion, 
all of which are unhealthy, as most of them are hideous, if only 
by reason of their one unvarying characteristic—exaggeration, 
Perhaps, however, the most constant peculiarity of female dress 
is its incompatibility with health and convenience, especially in 
the practice, pervading all fashions, of resting the entire weight 
of the lower garments—a weight often, as now, very great—not on 
the shoulders, but on the hips. To correct this, and to reform 
the almost equally obstinate and still more noxious custom which 
envelops the upper part of the frame in a stiff cuirass, have been 
the primary objects of all sensible writers on the subject for fifty 
years past ; and we believe that no literary efforts have ever been 
more thoroughly reasonable or more absolutely unsuccessful, 

A similarly modest work on the structure and arrangement of 
villages ++, specially applicable to the conditions of rural life in 
America, where farms are for the most part of tolerably equal size, 
and where cities and towns are scattered at great distances, ma 
yet have some use and interest for English readers. It has at 
events the crowning merit of brevity. 


* Archology ; or, the Science of Government. By S. V. Blakeslee. New 
York and San Francisco: Roman & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 
+ The Radical Review. No. I]. August 1877. New Bedford, Mass. 

t Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the Com 
merce and Navigation of the United States for the year ended 30 June, 
Washington: Government Printing Office. mdon: Triibner & 

1877. 

§ The Census of Massachusetts, 1875. Vol. 11. Manufactures and Occu- 
pations. Boston: Albert J. Wright. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

|| Eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Mussachusetts. 
Boston: A.J. Wright. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

Domesticated Trout: How to Breed and Grow Them. Third Edition. 
By Livingstone Stone. Charlestown: Cold Spring Trout Ponds. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1877. 

** Dress and Health ; or, How to be Strong: a Book for Ladies. Mone 
treal: Dougall & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 

tt Village Improvements and Farm Villages. Ly George E. Waring, 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London : fritbner & Co. 
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Among the pocket series of nearly square thin volumes pub- 
lished by there are of unusual interest and 
merit. olen of Asia Minor and the Caucasus * is timely, even 
in America, where the movements of the war are followed less 
eagerly than in Europe. An account, partly critical and partl partly 
biographical +, of the character and literary position of Elizabet 
Barrett Browning, if not altogether discriminating or judicious as 
a piece of criticism, is nevertheless acceptable and readable. The 
name of Oliver Wendell Holmes will ensure a wide circulation 
for The Story of Iris}, the history of an orphan belonging to 
that class of poor but well-educated women whose relations with 
society are among the most painful problems of English life, and 
have already begun to trouble thoughtful observers even in 
America. In like manner the name of Mr. Lowell will draw 
attention to an account of a summer holiday published under the 
title of A Moosehead Journal. §  Hettie's Strange History|, 
belonging to the “ No Name” series, is recommended by the merit 
— allowed to the author's previous adventure in the same 

e. 


* Asia Minor and the Caucasus. By Sir Randall Roberts. Boston: 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
+ Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
t The Story of Iris. a Holmes. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London: Triibner & 
§ A Moosehead Journal. 
& Co. 


By James Russell Lowell. Illustrated. 
London : Triibner & Co. 


Boston: Osgood 1877. 
Rettie’s Strange Hi By the Author of “Mercy Philbrick’s 
No Name Series.” Bosto : Roberts Brothers. 1877. 
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Davi Jonts, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 
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The War. France. Italy and its Army. 

Indian Frontier Policy. Mr. Fawcett on the Difficulties of Free Trade. 
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France—The War—Current Politics—America—The Condition of India—Conversa- 
tions with M. Thiers—The Schism among the Home Rulers—The Church 
Congress. 

The ae in Armenia—The Corruption of Taste—Olympia and its Church— 

‘ock Mothers—Anomalies of the Penge Case—Losses of the Roman Catholic 
Hirarehy——‘The Wandering Jew—The Money Market—Newmarket Second 
October Meeting. 


Walsingham’s Ypodigma Neustri#—A Ride Through Islam—Lessing—Round About 
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Researches of M. Mariette-Bey—Memorials of Dr. Join M‘Leod Campbell—For 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AN ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 
ES is now OPEN at 


ARTHUR TOOTH ALLER 
Her Her Majesty’s Theatre), from Ten till Seven 


DeRES GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 
CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM.” and “CHRIST ENTERING JER 
the DONE GALLERY New Bard Street Daly. to Sige 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES, on “ POLITICAL PARTIES 
particulars 


Sete ree o'cl mencing on Nove 


Half-past Th: 
on application to Mis Hamilton Terrace, 


M 4 E RN CcCOLLEG 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 28, 


BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM, London. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
offered for competition in of of for Three years, 4 
respective y. 


TUITION, SEASIDE—WORTHING.—A TUTO 


expertones. | prepares a limited number of PUPILS for the Army, Navy. 
Givit Service, and Public Schools. Several vacancies. Address, Heene 
House, ng. 


I IFEBO: AT SERVICES.—D the Storms of the Past 
resent Years the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT. has 
the ot of 1,355 Lives es from is from di 


expended £55.99 the same 
TIONS will be thankfully by 
Secretary. 


RicHarD Lewis, Esq., at Institution, 14 John Street, 


TO ANTIQUARIANS, ARCIASOLOGISTS, others, 


inated), TS, a very Choice Collection 
other COINS, and Antiquities, Alms Dishes, es aio Inlaid Mahogany 
kcases, a) nda valuable Library, of about 5,900 vols., of and Modern Literature. 
The whole of the above have been collected (with great care) during a extending over 
sixty years, by the late 
GILLYATT SUMNER, ESQ., OF WOODMANSEY, BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
Also at the game time and place, by order of the Trustees, a quantity of viahly eorved OED 
OAK WORK, a beautiful carved Stone Altar Rail and Marble Steps, &c., now being taken 
from the BEV ‘ERLEY MINSTER during the present alterations. 
Thi: ll rtunity to pow oR a thoroughly good 
ANTIQUE and HISTORIC WORK seidom to be met with and to 
would particular arly call the RES, isseurs Collectors. the’ whole of will Ibe 
SOLD BY AUCTION, by Mr. C. GREENSIDES, in the Assembly Rooms, Beverley, on 
‘October 31, 1877, and Two following Days, as 
, each day. 
Further be had on ap; n to 
plication HOBSON, Solicitor, Beverley + 
JAS. E. ELWELL, Beverley ; or to 
C. GREENSIDES, Auctioneer, Beverley 
Zrom whem Catslogaes may may be had on and after October 17, each 6d. The Goods will be on 
‘View on the day prior to the Sale, from 10 A.M. te 4 P.M., by Catalogue only. 


HYDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond 
EDWARD LANE, M.A., Edin. For Invalids and those re~ 
quiring rest and change. ‘Turkish Baths on the to Richmond Park- 


of 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Faci 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. establ 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladiesand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea Shore, in its own 


peg Grounds of 5 acres. 250 Rooms, and all modern com: Charges fixed and 
‘Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on application to the Ilfracombe, Devon. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


—— 


STEEL PENS. 
NOTICE. —MANUFACTURE of SPOONS and FORKS.— 


Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO. beg to announce that, having succeeded in carrying out 
several important improvements in the above manufacture, they are now enabled to offer 
their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, while fully maintaining their pigh @ quality, place 

within the reach of all classes. Revised Lilustrated Price Lists can be had 
Address, ELKINGTON & CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
ERPOO 


Ann's Square ; or to the Manufactory. 
NEWHALL STRELT. BIRMINGHAM 


[THE SMITH AMERICAN 
Manvracrory: BOSTON, MASS, U.S. 


These Organs possess the Purest Quality, combined with Great Power and 
Fulness of Tone. 


CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER AMERICAN ORGAN, AND INFINITELY 
SUPERIOR. 
Once having heard them, the most sceptical pronounce them decidedly best. 
The SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY are the Original Inventors and 


Makers of the 
AMERICAN ORGAN. 

They have made nearly 75,000 Organs. 

With an experience of twenty-five years, during which time no expense has 
spared to bring their Instruments to the greatest perfection; with two 
factories fitted up with the most ingenious sagen with acorps of three hun 
skilled workmen; and a large capital to carry out their designs completely, the 
SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY offer an ORGAN, at once the cheapest 
— = ane! and incomparably best in tone, being voiced equal to the finest 

pe. 


THEY STAND THOROUGHLY WELL IN TUNE. 
FOR HOME they are most desirable, as the softest tone can be produced from 


FOR THE CHURCH not hing can be said es Ser’ in dag favour. 
better the SMITH 


ORGANS. 


The same power and quality can be ‘CAN 
Price 
H{OPEINSON BROTHERS & 
5 and 6 COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS, 
HEL & SON, 
195, 196. 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
The Largest House in London for 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
FURNITURE. 
Heal & Son's Catalogue post free. 


S. BURTON, 39 OXFORD STREET, W.— 
BEDSTEADS. BEDDING. and FURN WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 


General Furnishin Royal Highness the Prince of 
ul 
Wales, invites of his "of 


IRON, BRASS, and COMPOSITE BEDSTEADS, of the best make only. Prices from 10s.6d. 


to £20. 
BEDDING MANUFACTURED Extreme taken,even when 


BEDROOM FURNITURE of every description in various woods and styles. 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE of every kind in great variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM SUITES and FURNITURE to suit every taste. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, and post paid. 

contains of 850 U!lustrations of his unrivalled a with 

.s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard; 


= 
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[October 27, 1877. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
HROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The Bay om inal, best, and most 
Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, u tock to select from. 

a priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, 20, ‘ond 251 Tottenham Court 


I NVALID FURNITURE.—CARTER’S PATENT REVOLV- 
mk BED TABLE, adjustable for Reading and Writing, £2; ey Bets and Couches, 
an t, ng with 
ing handies to carr Tra Wicker Bath Chars. £1 5s.; Bed 
fens 12s. 6d.; Leg Rests, £2 5s.; Perambulators, from £1. Vaeewieos post free. 
J.CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick S: t, 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. - a 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Liverpool,and Dublin 
LUBIN.—SWEET 


and SCENTS. 
POUR CADEAUX 


Opoponax, Jockey Club, Potchout Frangipanni, Lign-Aloe. wie Psidium, 
and 1,000 others from e dower a Each 2s. 
by Fi le Druggists in all parts the World. 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 

“ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 
WILSON, F.R.S., used by 


(THE ROYAL and Sold by Chemists and Per- 


le to any inclination of the back, knees, 


E LAZENBY & SON 8 PI FIORLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof thecelebrated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them nteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Tawards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London. S8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particular! that each Bottle, red 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label so many years, signed “ Elizabeth 


Ph CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
8’ 


& P 


gene: rally. 


Wits’ « “THREE CASTLES.”— 

Tobacco comes Vv and no better brand than the * THREE CAST LES.’ 

Vide “ The Virginians.” Sold only in Packets, protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLs. 


WiILLs’ “BEST BIRD’ S-] EYE” CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets Ten), 


our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Wholesale and Export only, Bristol and London. 


7 PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


LERIES y on tp Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
urors’ A’ 


“ Y FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the princi 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and 


THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, ‘Limited, 
Morrison’s Island, Cork. 


“THE EXQUISITE APOLLINARIS— 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE.”— 


Dr. FOTHERGILL. Practiti 3 k, 1877. 
APOLLINARIS AND CHAMPAGNE FOR BALLS, DINNERS, SUPPERS, 
AND FESTIVITIES. London Prices, 50 quarts 26s., 100 pints 42s., bottles included, 
APOLLINARIS CO., LIM., 19 Regent St., S.W. 


11 ded by the Medical Profession. ‘A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr. HASSALL says: “The samples were soft and mellow to 
the taste,aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


COCOA 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


F CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delici 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”— Food, Water .and Air,Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Testu INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 

THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 

Incontestably proved by twenty-five years’ medical experience to be 

ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
Which produces the full curative effects in 
peemee AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DesBiLity, WasTING OF CHILDRENS, 

AND ALL SCROFULOUS DisoRvERs. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., Physician to the hon spony Hospital, writes : 


that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, 
Brown Cod-Liver Oil greater th than any 
Cod-Liver Oil with which I am acquainted. = wee Suaeey noted, in a large number 


“ I have convinced m; 
. DE JONGH’S 


in which had never able to retai 
Liver Ol, thet Dr. DE JONGH'S ON wes not ouly tolerated, but taken readily, and with 


Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
By all Chemists and Druggists. 
‘Bole Consignees, ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 Strand, London. 


“ There’s no sweeter | 


LONDON and 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_e— 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
pany's business year will close on November 15, 1877, and to secure the advantage of 


The Compan: 
| Es oer to the profit scheme, proposals should be lodged with the Company on or 
0! 
The next Division of Profits will take place in 1980, and all who take out Policies during the 
present year will rank for four years’ profit on that occasion. 
For the very liberal diti lard Policy see Prospectus. 
Amount of Assurances fi 


£6,183,362 


SPENCER C. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for Eugients, 
Edinburgh—3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London—s2 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East. 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville Street. 
Manchester—110 King Street. 


RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lst DECEMBER, 1876, 


| EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 
The Profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. The Bonus gives an proceme ot yr nme to of 
£34 per £1.000 assured. The is of valuation maintains in their utmost force 
rendering the Society second to none in security to the Assured: 
1, The new “ Institute of Actuaries’ Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. 
‘ =— yield higher Reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognized 


se.) 
The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
The *Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits (ace Government 
Schedule 
_ Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
The BONUS REPORT, fuliy explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the 
Valuation Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March 1877. E. A. NEWTON. Actuary and Manager. 


PH NIX FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


WM. LOVEL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., AND 57 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for Life Insurance only. Offers complete and 


} Secretaries. 


exceptional security to the Insured. 


For P: tuses, F f P: 1, &e., apply to 
Or rospectuses, of roposaly Apply ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

CHIEF OFFICE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSU RANCE OFFICE, 
W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
1 MOORGATE STREET. 


OFFick IN LONDON.........+++ 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, ions) 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
{ncorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The Funds in hand exceed Half a Million sterling. 
The average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Scereiary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD— 
Accidents of all kinds ma 4 poovided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY PAS- 
SENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO} NY. 
HON. A. ‘Soman, M.P., Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. £1,120,000 has been paid as compensation. 
64 Cornhill, London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bogor. | Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms outeney with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance docs not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Benches of the Bank, free of 
and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collectio: 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securiiies, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and and Civil Pay and realized 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS of VICHY. Property of 


the French Government. 


V ICHY CELESTINS. 
agreeable, 8 sling, and slightly acidulated. Remedy fo: 
Gravel’ Gou Gout, Di 


VicHy HAUTERIVE. This spring contains a greater 


quantity of carbonic acid, and is especially recommended as a table water. 


VyicHy GRANDE-GRILLE. For Complaints of the Liver, 


Biliary Organs, Indigestion, &c. 


HOPITAL. For Stomach Complaints, &c. 
YyicHy WATERS are pleasant to the taste, and may be drunk 


pure or mixed with Wine or Spirits. 


The Water of this spring is very 
r Complaints of the Kidneys, 


CAUTION.—See that the Name of the particular Water 
required is on the Capsule. 
Bold by all Chemists, Wine and Mineral Water Merchants. Price 1s. per Bottle. 


| 
Revenas, OF — 700,000 
| 
I E U C E,! 
which are calcu ted a NEW | 
LABEL, bearing Teignature 18 ced on every 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & Blackwell, London ; and ; Oilmen OoV——V— 
5 
} 
. -£2,092,000. 
} 
| 
| 
transacted. 
number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by the world of | - emmecenionaas . 
medicine ; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great power in the treatment of ment 
Affections of the Throat and faszan;, expecially in Consumption of the latter, where it 
sustain life when everything else ——. 
be = = ——| | 


